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SINHALESE  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES  COnJ 
NECTED  WITH  PADDY  CULTIVATION 
IN  THE  LOW-COUNTRY. 

By  H.  C.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  C.C.S.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

{Read  February  15,  1882.) 

On  nearly  all  that  pertains  to  the  general  process  of 
native  tillage  in  this  Island,  the  curious  enquirer  need  hut 
consult  the  quaint  description  given  by  Robert  Ivnox  in  his 
“  Historical  Relation  of  Ceilon,”  or  more  recent  writers 
notably  Pridham  and  Campbell,— who  have,  however,  done 
little  more  than  condense  Knox’s  account.* 

It  is  proposed  here  rather  to  follow  out  the  particular 
branch  of  enquiry  taken  up  by  Mr.  R.  W.  levers,  C.C.S.,in  his 
interesting  paper  contributed  to  the  Society’s  Journal  for! 
1S80,  by  dealing  with  the  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices 
which  continue  to  this  day— though,  be  it  noted,  withmarked 
diminishing  force— to  centre  round  and  form  an  integral' 
part  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  Sinhalese  culti-l 
vator. 

A  record  of  these  semi- religious  rites  and  ceremonies  is 
important,  not  merely  for  purposes  of  com parisou  with  those 
found  cropping  up  under  one  form  or  another  all  over  the 
world,  but  as  teudiug  to  bring  out,  more  than  ought  else, 
the  actual,  if  confused  aud  undefined,  religious  ideas  and 
aspirations  of  the  unenlightened  goyhjd. 

The  faith  of  the  Sinhalese  is  a  strange  mixture  of  demono-  ] 
latry  (including  the  worship  of  devils  or  Yakseyu  and 
demi-gods  or  Deviyo)  tempered  more  or  less  by  Buddhism, 
but  withal  showing  uumistakeable  traces  of  that  older 
“  nature  worship,”  which  preceded  both,  and  dates  from  the 

*  Pridliam,  “  Ceylon  and  its  Dependencies,”  Vol.  I.,  pp.  3fi2-7,  1849  ;  1 
Campbell,  “  Excursions,  &e.,  in  Ceylon,”  Vol.  It.,  pp.  34-48,  1843;  I 
Knox  “  Historical  Relation  of  Ceilon,”  pp.  7—11,  1681. 
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li1(H)d  of  the  world.  The  power  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
c'"  jn voked  jointly  with  the  dreaded  spirits  of  evil — those 
ttieuknown  gods,”  to  whose  baneful  influence  is  attributed 
many  changes  and  chances  incident  to  daily  life — and 
the  less  malignant  Devatdvo,  to  appease  whom  resort  is  had 
alike  to  the  priest  of  Buddha,  the  Kattadiyd,  and  the  Kapu- 

That  the  ignorant  cultivators  should  themselves  be  unable 
to  account  for  the  performance  of  these  ceremonies — the 
inheritance  of  ages — is  not  surprising;  but,  though  they  are 
slowly  and  surely  dying  out  with  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
the  majority  of  villagers  in  inland  districts  attribute  the 


short  crops  of  the  past  few  years  to  their  non-observance 
and  the  waning  faith  in  their  efficacy.* 

In  no  other  occupation  are  superstitious  practices  more 


rigorously  observed  than  in  agriculture.  This  is  only 
natural,  when  the  vital  importance  to  the  goyxyd  of  ensuring 
against  precarious  seasons  and  failure  of  crops  is  held  in 
view. 

Preliminary  Operations. 


From  the  first  commencement  of  agricultural  operations 
until  the  harvest  is  fitly  closed  by  the  feast  of  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  gods,  every  stage  is  made  dependent  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  “lucky  hour,”  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  position  of  planets  aud  asterisms  at  specified  moments. 

At  the  outset  the  astrologer  (neketrdld)  is  interviewed 
with  the  bulat-ata  or  usual  fee  of  40  betel  leaves  and  a 


leaf  of  tobacco,  and  asked  to  name  a  suitable  time  to  start 
work.f 


*  “  And  indeed  it  is  sad  to  consider  how  this  poor  people  are  subjected 
to  the  devil ;  and  they  themselves  acknowledge  it  their  misery,  saying 
their  country  is  so  full  of  devils  and  evil  spirits  that  unless  in  this  manner 

they  should  adore  them,  they  would  be  destroyed  by  them .  If  a 

stranger  should  dislike  their  way,  reprove,  or  mock  at  them  for  their 
'gnorance  and  folly,  they  would  acknowledge  the  same,  and  laugh  at  the 
superstitions  of  their  own  devotion ;  but  withal  tell  you  that  they  are 
tons  trained  to  do  what  they  do  to  keep  themselves  from  the  malice  and 
Uuschief  that  the  evil  spirits  would  otherwise  do  them,  with  which,  they 
sa>'>  their  country  swarms.” — Knox,  Ceilon,  pp.  77,  83. 
t  Note  1. 
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At  tlie  appointed  hour,  on  arriving  at  the  ground,  one  oj 
the  cultivators,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  fortunate,  begins 
the  work  (puravadamvd)  by  clearing  the  boundaries  o) 
jungle  with  a  bill-hook  and  mamotie  ( badawet iya  gahanar>\ 
or  dunand);  and  at  the  second  lucky  hour  he  aud  his  com. 
panions  go  to  the  field  with  the  required  number  of  buffaloes 
These  are  yoked  together  and  driven  about  the  field  for  the* 
purpose  of  trampling  down  and  destroying  weeds  and  grass] 
and  puddling  the  soil.  This  is  the  first  mudding  ( puran , 
medavuma) :  if  the  fields  are  dug  up  by  men  with  udali,  the 
proper  term  is  puran-kotanavd  :  if  kekulan  fallow  land 
lias  to  be  broken  up,  oxen  are  used  to  plough  it  (binnegan- 


higa). 

The  dams  are  then^epaired  and  sloped  with  mud,  open¬ 
ings  for  the  water  cut  (vakkadaml  kapanacd),  and  again  ; 
closed  at  points  of  exit  (vatura  bandinava ),  and  the  channels 
for  irrigation  (depd  ela)  cleared. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  first  ploughing  the  grass  and  weeds  are  not  sufficiently 
decayed,  the  fields  are  mudded  or  ploughed  a  second  time 
(  de-medavuma ;  de-hiya)  though  with  less  regard  to  a  lucky 
hour.  In  some  Korales  a  third  ploughing  (edduma)  is 
found  necessary. 

In  the  low  country  the  fields  are  usually  swampy,  neces¬ 
sitating  considerable  labour  to  drain.  The  day  before  the 
seed  paddy  is  sown,  a  yotumdna*  is  erected  on  the  boundary!! 
dam  (cilia)  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  field,  where  the  water 
chiefly  accumulates  and  can  be  readily  bailed  out  into  the 
channel  intended  to  carry  off  the  surplus.  The  bailing  goes  j 
on  throughout  the  night,  the  men  whiling  away  the  time  by 
songs.f  _  I 

*  A  yotumdna  is  generally  constructed  as  follows :  —Six  bamboos  are 
planted  on  the  dam,  three  on  either  side  and  about  two  yards  apart,  so 
as  to  meet  about  8  or  9  feet  above,  and  form  three  crutches.  Across|| 
these  is  laid  an  arecanut  stem,  and  the  whole  structure  made  fast  by 
two  extra  bamboos  supporting  the  ends.  To  the  arecanut  cross-pole, 
are  then  suspended  as  many  yotu  as  may  be  needed  for  bailing.  These  * 
yofu  are  elongated  canoe-shaped  scoops,  about  6  feet  long  by  3  in  girth, 
hollowed  out  of  logs,  one  end  of  which  is  to  serve  for  a  handle. 

f  Note  2. 
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^  pew  days  prior  to  manuring,  the  fields  are  trampled  by 
!en  t°  crush  the  larger  clods  (keta  pdganara)  ;  after  the 
|  me  manlire  l’as  been  sprinkled  about,  it  is  trodden  into 
die  mud  ( mada  kakul  gdnavd),  often  by  boys.  The  lladda 
(  iiace  within  four  dams)  is  then  levelled  and  divided  into 
small  beds  (pdtti)  by  a  mamoty. 


Sowing. 

When  a  favourable  hour  has  been  ascertained,  as  before, 
the  cultivator,  taking  a  handful  of  seed  paddy,  strews  it 
over  a  corner  of  the  liadda  he  has  raised  with  mud,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  he  plants  a  habarala  plant  or  an 
arecanut  flower  with  as  many  uuts  on  it  as  possible.*  The 
rest  of  the  field  is  then  sown  with  germinated  paddy  mixed 
with  bone  dust.f  For  some  days  after  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  and  until  the  paddy  plants  have  attained  a  height  of 
3  to  4  inches,  the  field  is  bailed  nearly  dry  of  water  every 
morning  ;  subsequently  a  few  inches  of  water  are  allowed 
to  remain,  the  openings  through  the  dam  being  stopped  with 
mud. 

To  prevent  the  young  plants  suffering  from  the  ravages  of 
insect  pests,  such  as  getapanuvd,  kokkanndvb,  and  godavellu, 
charmed  sand  or  ashes  are  thrown  over  the  field  at  different 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  grain. 

This  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  Kattadirdld  at  dusk. 
Taking  the  sand  to  the  field  and  removing  his  waistcloth 
(which  he  wraps  round  his  head),  he  proceeds  to  scatter  the 


*  Note  3. 

fSeed  paddy  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:— The  paddy 
>s  put  into  an  earthen  or  wooden  vessel,  full  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
soak  for  90  p&yas  (36  hours) .  It  is  then  taken  out,  st  rained,  and  spread 
upon  a  mat  covered  with  plantain  and  arecanut  leaves.  More  leaves  of 
the  same  plants  and  another  mat  are  placed  over  the  paddy  and  kept 
down  by  weights  for  150  peyas  (2)  days).  The  seeds  which  adhere 
together  are  finally  separated  from  each  other  by  gently  rubbing  between 
the  palms. 

Another  way  is  to  keep  a  bag  of  paddy  in  water  for  90  peyas,  after 
Which  it  is  taken  out  and  covered  with  leaves  of  the  lurvlla,  habarala, 
aiu'  icereniya  during  the  day,  and  put  in  water  again  at  nights  until  the 
paddy  germinates. — See,  too,  Knox,  p.  10. 
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sand  about  the  boundaries  of  the  field  :  then,  without  a  wor 
to  any  one,  or  allowing  so  much  as  a  quid  of  betel  to  pa^ 
his  lips,  he  retires  for  the  night  to  a  deserted  house;  other, 
wise  the  charm  will  have  no  effect. 

It  is  considered  advisable  to  protect  the  paddy  plant  b 
the  performance  of  a  separate  kema ,  or  charm,  as  it  attain^ 
each  of  its  nine  nodes  (geta  ;  purulta ),  or  rises  each  inter, 
node  (petta.)* * * § 

When  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  very  good  crop,  a 
Gard-yakun  ceremony  is  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  wardin 
off  the  baneful  influence  of  evil-eye  (e  s-vaha)  and  evil-tonga 
(kata-vaha),  as  Mr.  levers  has  noted  in  the  Kegalla  Dis 
trict.f 


I 


Heaping. 

Similarly,  when  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  sickle,  a  lucky 
hour  is  named,  and  the  cultivator,  after  bathing  and  puttin 
on  a  clean  cloth  and  eating  kiribat ,+  enters  the  field,  and  at 
the  set  time  cuts  three  handfuls  of  ripe  ears.  These  are  kept , 
apart  for  Kataragama  Deviyo  on  a  tree,  or  post,  close  to  the 
field,  and  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  used  in  the  Devhjanne\ 
ddnaya.%  Reaping  is  then  commenced  in  earnest,  men 
and  women  working  jointly  and  “beguiling  their  labour” 
with  cheering  songs.  ||  The  unthreshed  paddy  is  stacked  in 
ricks  or  cocks  (  gogan-hola  keti )  frequently  encircled  with 
young  cocoauut  leaves  or  jungle  creepers,  round,  or  within, 
the  plot  of  ground  reserved  as  the  threshing-floor  (kamataw 
kalavita ;  pdvara.) 

Threshing. 

Two  or  three  days  elapse  before  the  important  business  of 
threshing  begins. 


*  Note  4.  j  Journal  C.  A.  S.,  1880,  pp.  47-8. 

t  Rice  pudding  made  with  cocoannt  milk  and  a  little  salt  in  a  shallow 

dish  ( vattiya)  and  cut  or  pressed  into  convenient  pieces  tor  eating. 

§  “  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  shall 
reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  I 
your  harvest  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord 
to  he  accepted  for  yon.”— Leviticus,  xxiii.,  10,  11. 

||  Note  2. 
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I ,  the  preparation  of  the  kamata,  scrupulous  attention  is 

.  j  u,  minute  details,  which  vary  considerably  in  different 

jjgtricts. 

j,i  the  lbiyigam  Kdrale,  before  the  sheaves  are  removed 
fpmi  the  ricks,  five,  seven,  or  nine  large  mats  (ntagal), 
l)0Ut  4  feet  G  inches  by  25  feet,  are  spread  on  the  ground, 
•uid  three  concentric  circles  traced  upon  them  with  ashes'" 
( uiuhati  vadanavd.)  Two  straight  lines  bisect  the  circles  at 
r;,dit  angles,  E.  to  W.  and  IS1,  to  S.,  and  within  each  segment 
of  the  innermost  circle  are  drawn  representations  of  four 
agricultural  implements,  viz.,  pbruva  or  scraper,  chu-goykja 
or  pitch-fork,  bulla  or  winnowing  basket,  and  a  laha  mea¬ 
sure.  f  Diagram  No.  l.j  At  the  centre  of  the  figure  is 
placed  the  nutta.  This  consist's  of  a  large  conch  shell  f  ( with 
seven  points,  whenever  procurable),  into  which  are  stuffed  a 
little  gold  (beads,  &c.),  silver,  copper,  brass,  iron,  ashes, 
eowdung,  a  jak  flower  ( ?varahd-?nala ),  and,  if  obtainable,  a 
aonjokore — or  clot  of  hair  which  certain  bullocks  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  vomit — wrapped  together  in  white  rag.  A  smaller 
conch  serves  as  stopper  to  keep  all  iu  ;  after  which  both 
shells  are  further  covered  with  tolabd  leaves,  kirissa,  and 
three  sheaves  ( uppidi )  of  paddy,  and  tied  into  a  bundle  with 
baravd-madu-vcl  creeper. 

At  the  lucky  hour,  a  goyiyd,  reputed  fortunate,  placing  a 
sheaf  of  corn  on  his  head  walks  thrice  solemnly  round  the 
i nutta,  bowing  towards  it  each  time  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
mats.  Then,  looking  iu  the  direction  fixed  by  the  astrologer 
with  reference  to  the  nekata,  he  deposits  it  upon  the  mutt' i 
and  thrice  salutes  it  with  joined  palms.  After  this,  the 
coru  is  brought  iu  by  the  rest  and  spread  out  ou  the  mats, 
round  and  over  the  mutta ,  the  ears  pointing  upwards.  Six, 
or  sometimes  seven,  bullocks  yoked  with  ropes  in  two  lots, 
are  now  driven  over  the  corn  round  the  » nutta,  until  all  is 
roughly  trampled  out. 

A  ceremony  termed  dndu-haranavd  is  next  performed. 

1  -ie  chief  goyh/a  on  the  kamata  taking  deti-goyiga  lays  it 

*  Note  5. 

T  (  mich  shells  may  he  commonly  noticed  on  the  necks  of  bullocks  us 
khfttuauii  ugjujjst  tin;  powers  of  evil. 
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across  the  back  of  his  neck,  with  some  straw  hanging  from 
its  ends,  and  two  other  cultivators  do  the  same  with  sticks. 
The  leader  then  walks  seven  times  round  the  corn  whilst 
the  bullocks  are  in  motion,  repeating  this  refrain  (gogi 
basa),  the  other  two  following  him.  At  the  completion 
of  the  seventh  round,  the  three  shout  in  chorus  the  last  tw 
words  : — 

csS  $3  £?©SJ  c* 

»©SJ<j3S  ©CB4333  C* 

6»ss»e*  c*  eissMts©  csS 

G  K'SS'C  Oj  iClJQyCj,  c  * 

<5sJ  $3  8<^ 

tb<5s5  cie.aosZ  C^Ca  ®®5C  »CJ®3 

&S)a>(^  mq  @©<5®0t  ©0dc2@c;f  ©0@6):>S)GH^t 
cdi£i»®ct  ©0*co  ©0  ©qjpe>3f  ©0  Scaai 

Deti  deti  Humana  deli 
Sumanalin  genu  deli 
Kos  deti  kosamba  deli 
Katupila  geta  demata  nihada  hobbe  deti 
Hun  deti  ridi  deti 

Lean  delten  eran  ukulata  kola  saldbd  puravati 
Lgal  megal  to  da  meragal  malarandd  nialahodado 
paruwaiadd  malagiya  mala  denage  mala  ivussa. 

An  da,  Andu 

Deti.  what  deti? 

Deti  brought  from  Adam’s  Peak, 

Kos  deti ,  kosamba  deti , 

Katupila.  geta.  demata.  nihada. 

Kobbe  deti. 

Gold  deti,  silver  deli: 

With  these  golden  deli  toss  the  corn  and  fill  the  golden 
centre. 

O  dead  calf  of  the  dead  cow,  are  you  sturdy  as  this  rock,  or 
that  rock,  or  Meru  rock,  or  like  dead  gold,  a  malabada 
(tree),  or  mountain  ? 

Peace !  Peace  !* 


In  the  Siyanc  K6ralt$  the  procedure  differs  slightly.  The 
sulan  or  trisula  is  introduced  more  frequently  into  the  dia¬ 
gram  drawm  on  the  hamata ,  and  a  hole  (arahmla)  dug  a1 
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centre.  Inside  this  hole  are  arranged  seven  divi-haduru 
* lfi  g  aIJd  upon  them  is  placed  either  a  small  margosa-wood 
lank  ( kohomba-lella )  3  by  4  inches  (on  which  two  circles 
^/represents™  and  moon  have  been  described),  with  a  knot 
j.  /{0rasa  creeper  ( korasa-gete ),  a  pointed  conch  shell 
(/tatu-hahgediga) ,  and  a  stone — or,  more  commonly,  outline 
representations  in  ashes  of  these  articles  and  of  a  scraper 
(pdruva),  flail  ( deti-gogiga),  broom  (bolatta),  measure  (gdla- 
aO'/igd ),  andura,  aud  Buddha’s  foot  (Budu-sri-patula ). 
[Diagram  No.  2.] 

The  cultivator  at  the  fixed  time  looking  towards  the  field 
from  which  the  paddy  -was  reaped,  and  reciting  the  Nava- 
guna-gulhurva,  walks  with  some  corn  on  his  head  seven  times 
round  the  arakvala,  and,  once  more  looking  at  the  field 
places  the  corn  into  the  hole.  The  whole  of  the  corn  is 
then  put  onto  the  hamata ,  and  some  six  pairs  of  bullocks 
driven  over  it.  Within  a  short  time  the  corn  ou  the  borders 
of  the  threshing-floor  is  tossed  onto  the  centre  heap  with  the 
deti-gogiga,  the  bullocks  made  to  trample  it,  aud  the  straw 
(vata-kedu-meduvan)  thrown  outside  the  hamata. 

Of  the  corn  that  remains  unthreshed,  two-thirds  are 
separated  and  winnowed  (halabunavd)  and  again  thrown 
under  the  bullocks’  feet,  and  the  resulting  straw  (maha- 
meducan)  removed  as  before. 

The  rest  of  the  corn  is  once  more  tossed  about,  winnowed, 
and  made  into  aheap,  over  which  the  bullocks  are  a  third  time 
driven,  and  the  straw  ( gogihame-meduvan)  finally  cast  aside. 

The  paddy  is  then  collected  ( rd/d-karanavd )  into  the  heap 
(vi-varuva)  ready  to  be  measured. 

In  return  to  the  Ivalutara  District.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony — during  which  the  bullock-drivers 

run  the  risk  of  getting  a  sound  rap  on  the  head  with  the 
dfti-gogiga,  should  they  forgetfully  shout  to  their  animals 
(a nduheratt  ganava.) — the  threshed  corn  is  piled  iu  heaps 
at  the  tour  corners  of  the  mats,  and  the  men  begin  to  win- 
”‘,'v  ( haiubdnavd)  the  seed  (beta)  from  the  straw  (meduvan.) 
'Very  time  the  men  stoop  to  remove  the  grain  from  the 
1 1 raw  ( medumn-karanava )  or  to  sweep  the  paddy  towards 
1  mutt  a  ( bolat i- ganava )  they  bow  in  adoration  of  the  corn 
aP  *n  t  he  centre. 
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When  about  three-fourths  of  the  corn  is  reduced  to  grain, 
all  the  ears  of  corn,  except  those  on  the  mutt  a,  are  taken  off 
the  heap,  separated  from  the  grains  (scattered  round),  spreaj 
out,  and  threshed  as  before  (cala-nelanavd.)  After  the  graiid 
has  been  threshed  out  of  this,  and  the  straw  put  aside,  the 
bullocks  are  driven  outside  the  kamata ,  and  the  heap  ofl 
paddy  (pdvara)  further  freed  from  chaff  with  the  bands 
(p&mra-sudda-knramta.)  The  ears  of  corn  on  the  mutt  a 
are  then  removed,  husked,  and  spread  round  it  on  the  rest 
the  paddy,  the  bullocks  being  driven  over  it  for  the  last 
time  (pal la-pet lanared ■) 

Meanwhile  a  cultivator  prepares  the  amakete*  a  whisp  of 
straw  six  inches  long  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  in 
which  are  enclosed  a  few  seeds  of  paddy,  some  ashes,  a  scrap 
of  the  bullock  horns,  a  hair  or  two  from  their  foreheads  and 
tails,  a  little  dung  of  the  two  bullocks  moving  immediately 
round  the  mutta,  a  hit  of  the  rope  yoking  them,  and  chips  of 
the  driver’s  rod,  of  the  deti-goyiya  and  porurca. 

After  all  the  grain  lias  been  freed  from  straw,  the  chief 
qoyiya  steps  into  the  centre  of  the  paddy  and  stands  on  the 
mutta,  whilst  the  others  pile  the  paddy  round  him  knee- 
deep,  covering  the  heap  with  a  mat,  and  hand  up  to  him  the 
amakete.  He  changes  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  round 
his  legs,  repeating  each  of  the  following  lines  three  times, 
and  at  the  end  jumps  down  backwards 
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Amdhetada  gontembili 
Tabu  mud  an  a  nahara  wet 
Makkama  Siripdda  usata 
Sam  an  at  a  Siripdda  usata 


*  Unknown  in  the  Siyan6  Rdrale.  Grass  sods  turned  up  in  plo'ig 
iiiir  are  termed  amiikank'/te. 
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lliala  vcle  tibena  bitat 
Pahala  ret e  tibena  beta t 
Atn-kotu-vala  tibena  beta! 

Eda  purauan  me  kamalata. 

( >  sweet  grain-cock  !  O  /tv/jih/i-luied  oxen  ! 

place  creeper  (yokes)  on  (their)  heads. 

May  the  paddy  in  the  upper  fields — 

'Plie  paddy  in  the  lower  fields — 
pile  paddy  in  lofts  and  barns — 
lie  drawn  to  fill  this  kamata. 

As  high  as  Mecca’s  sacred  loot, 

As  high  as  Samanala’s  sacred  foot ! 

Ashes  are  given  him  at  once  and  with  them  he  lays  throe 
hues  one  above  another,  round  the  grain.  Two  other  culti¬ 
vators  next  join  him  in  placing  five  or  six  empty  hags  a-piece, 
mouths  in  front,  on  their  heads,  and  walk  thrice  round  the 
paddy,  bowing  to  it  each  time  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
mats.  Two  or  three  men  then  cautiously  open  just  enough 
of  the  mat  covering  the  paddy  heap  to  allow  of  their  hands 
being  introduced,  and  briskly  fill  the  hags  which  are  handed 
to  them  from  behind.  Meanwhile  the  principal  yoyiyd 
remains  kneeling  on  the  opposite  side  with  liis  fore-bead 
resting  on  the  grain,  and  repeats  the  A’ avagun a-gdth area  : — 

6©C33  S3©23  q’dcpn  sjOsDi  oSCi ©ah 
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Iti  piso  bhagavd  arahan  sammd  sambvddho 
vijjdcharana  sampanno  sugato  loka  vidu 
anutlaro  purus adhamma  sdratki  satthd  deva 
manussdnan  liuddho  bhagavdti. 

ho  :  that  Blessed  Otic  is  sanctified,  is  fully  enlightened,  endowed 
with  knowledge  and  conduct,  the  Auspicious  One,  acquainted 
with  the  world,  the  unrivalled  trainer  of  the  Iranian  steer,  the 
Instructor  of  gods  and  men,  the  At  iso  One,  the  Iloly. 

Silence  is  strictly  enjoined  throughout  the  periormanco  of 
the  amakete  ceremony  until  the  paddy  has  been  put  into 
hags,  all  requirements  being  indicated  by  motions  ol  head 
and  hand. 
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Indeed,  little  licence  is  permitted  inside  the  limits  of  the 
Itamata  from  the  commencement  of  threshing  operations.  It 
is  unseemly  to  stand  on  one  leg  or  to  place  the  hand  under 
the  chin,  whilst  the  presence  of  certain  persons  and  articles 
of  food  is  absolutely  tabooed.  Any  one  who  may  have  eaten 
of  meat  or  fish  which  is  held  unclean — names  ending  in  ran 
are  impure— is  not  admitted  :  nor  are  (unless  after  bathing] 
and  putting  on  clean  clothes)  persons  who  have  attended  a 
funeral  or  come  from  an  “  unclean  house.”  After  threshing 
has  once  commenced,  women  are  prohibited  from  entering 
the  threshing  floor  altogether. 

The  tabu  extends  even  to  the  words  employed  at  the 
threshing-floor.  All  terms  conveying  a  negative  or  unlucky 
sense  are  discarded,  and,  a  fortiyi,  the  names  of  Yakseyo  i 
never  breathed. 

Mr.  levers  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  strange 
conventionalism  adopted  by  Sinhalese  cultivators  of  substi¬ 
tuting  an  odd  shibboleth  for  the  ordinary  colloquial  tailc  of 
everyday  life. 

This  goyibasa  or  threshing-floor  speech,  as  might  be 
expected,  varies  in  different  localities.  A  comparative  list 
is  appended  of  some  of  the  words  in  use  in  the  Kegalla 
District,  the  Rayigam  and  Siyane  Kbrales  of  the  Western 
Province,  and  a  portion  of  the  Galle  District,  which, 
however  incomplete,  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  further 
investigation  into  this  branch  of  the  subject.* 

If  threshing  is  done  by  men  (mmssunnen  pdganatd) 
a  katura,  is  erected.  This  construction  consists  of  four  poles, 
placed  so  as  to  form  two  crutches,  across  which  another 
pole  (pavara-liya)  is  laid  horizontally,  chest  high.  Mats 
are  spread  underneath,  and  the  corn  from  the  heap  gradually 
trodden  out  by  men,  who  hold  on  to  the  cross  pole  from 
either  side  to  make  greater  play  with  their  feet. 

When  all  the  grain  has  been  threshed,  the  mats  are  taken 
up  and  the  bags  covered  with  straw  to  protect  them  from 
rain.  The  paddy  is  winnowed  ( hulan-karanamd  or  gahti- 
namd)  finally  a  day  or  two  days  afterwards  and  dried  for 
two  or  three  days  more  as  required. 


*  Note  7. 
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Measuring  and  Storing. 

Then  follows  the  measuring  of  the  paddy,  which  in  some 
.jets  at  least  is  carried  out  with  equal  superstitious 
crupulonsness  of  detail.  A  mat  is  first  laid  on  the  ground, 
„(1  a  large  picked-bag  of  paddy  ( patu.ru  malla )  placed  on 
jr  and  covered  with  one  end  of  the  mat.  The  person  about  to 
measure  the  grain  hows  thrice  to  the  bag,  and  thrice  moves 
,l,e  Idha  measure,  bottom  upwards,  round  his  legs ;  then, 
ressing  it  between  his  body  and  the  bag,  he  rapidly  places 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  over  those  of  the  other  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  measure  three  times,  and  turns  it  again  round 
the  legs  thrice  every  third  time  the  hands  are  shifted.* 
After  this  he  sits  down  on  the  mat,  tilts  the  bag  over  towards 
him,  and  after  saluting  it  thrice  proceeds  to  measure. 

The  cultivators  of  some  part  of  the  Galle  District,  before 
proceeding  to  measure  the  paddy,  consider  it  essential  to 
draw  on  the  heap  with  both  the  palms  a  rough  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  trisula,  or  trident,  the  signification  of  which 
they  do  not  profess  to  understand.! 

.  The  paddy  is  taken  home  at  another  lucky  hour.  There 
the  seed  paddy  is  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  put  up  in  bags 
of  12  or  15  kuruni  each.  The  rest  of  the  paddy  is  similarly 
treated,  except  the  portion — a  la  ha  or  two — set  apart  for  the 
gods  (ahjdla  ;  Deciyanne  vi)t  at  the  threshing-floor,  which 
is  so  dealt  with  last.  At  a  further  lucky  hour  the  bags  of 
seed  paddy  are  first  secured  in  the  loft,  and  afterwards  the 

*  To  the  world-wide  prevalence  of  this  “  mysterious  practice  of  touch¬ 
ing  objects  to  bailie  the  evil  chance,”  the  Sinhalese  goyiyd  and  the  Tamil 
»r  Moor  cooly  are  no  less  witnesses,  when  ignorantly  striking  the  Idha, 
ur  the  bushel-box,  with  open  hand  before  measuring  grain,  than  was 
l’nyalty  some  centuries  back  by  assenting  to  touch  for  “  the  King’s 
evil." 

t  1  he  trisula,  Shiva’s  emblem  (especially  common  in  Coorg  at  places 
connected  with  superstition),  denotes  that  the  three  great  attributes  of 

reator,  Destroyer,  and  Regenerator  arc  combined  in  him. 

.  *  *'  1  here  is  yet  another  due  nckyaul,  which  belongs  to  their  gods,  and 
13  an  offering  sometimes  carried  away  by  the  priests,  and  sometimes 
I*  hestow  it  upon  the  beggars,  and  sometimes  they  will  take  it  and 

-  it  up  in  their  houses,  and  at  convenient  time  sacrifice  it  them- 

'**■  It  is  one  of  their  measures,  which  is  about  half  a  peck." — Kuox 
P-  lOl-o 
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remainder,  leaving  sufficient  !<>r  tlie  New  Nice  Feast  (nlut 
h'll-krnici. J  The  / At >yantt <  v t  is  stored  in  a  separate  pait  q 
the  loft.  Mantras  sire  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  pr 
servatioii  of  tlie  paddy  lrom  rats. 

Ai.ut-Bat-Kjrma. 

Where,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  cultivators  ar 
poor  and  in  want  of  food,  the  Deviyanne-ddnaya,  or  offering 
,,f  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  the  gods*  is  deferral 
until  after  the  New  Rice  Feast,  though  such  action  js 
generally  admitted  to  be  irregular  and  only  justified  h| 
necessity. 

The  Sangha-ddne  or  almsgiving  to  Buddhist  priests,  als 
precedes  or  follows  the  New  Rice  Feast  according  to  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  goyifjd  donor. t 

Timely  intimation  of  the  day  appointed  for  “eating  the' 
new  rice”  (ulut-bat-kimd)  is  given  to  friends  and  relations. 
On  the  day  itself  sufficient  paddy  having  been  previous!) 
dried  and  husked,  first  by  pounding  on  an  ox  or  elk  hide 
(vi  kotanawd)  and  finally  in  the  usual  wooden  mortar  ( ha\ 
pahlnavd j,  the  resulting  rice  is  cooked,  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fish,  none  of  which  may  be  tasted  during  preparation! 
The  lucky  moment  for  commencing  to  eat  is  marked  by  the 
chief  man  of  the  house  tasting  the  food;  after  which  he  serves 
.those  assembled  aud  seated,  with  rice  and  curries  upon, 
plantain  leaves. 

DeyiyanxA-DAnaya. 

To  name  a  suitable  day  for  the  Deviyanne-dane,  the  feast 
in  honor  of  the  gods,  a  Kapurala  or  Pattinihami  is  called  in. 
Upon  the  set  day  the  house  is  well  cleansed  aud  the  Devi- 
yanne-vi  taken  out,  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  is 
- - - - — — — - - -9 

*  Corresponding  with  the  ‘Sing  Bouga’  of  certain  Hill  Tribes  of 
India.  “  It  is  solemnised  in  August  when  the  gord  rice  ripens,  and  till 
the  sacrifice  is  complete  the  new  rice  must  not  be  eaten.  The  oft'ering 
in  addition  to  rice  is  a  white  cock.  This  is  a  thanks-oflering  to  tin 
Creator  and  Preserver.  It  is  called  ‘Jumnama,’  aud  considered  of 
great  importance," 

The  close  similarity  between  the  Sinhalese  goyiyii's  offerings  and  the 
sacrifices  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  at  harvest  time  by  the  I, critical 
law  will  not  fail  to  he  remarked  in  the  ensuing  description  of  the  Ueoi" 
•y unite  June. 

|  Note  8. 
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1  for  a  succeeding  ceremony,  Rdlah&mi-pidi ma  or 
reserVCl  The  other  two  portions,  after  being 

K‘<4u'-k1^  ju  tlie  sun  on  clean  mats,  are  husked  by  about 
<i£°in  ‘  1  w0nien,  who  have  purified  themselves  by  bathing 
a  l'"7  |[qjng  on  clean  cloths  (piruwata.)  The  rice  is  then 
flI1^  ] ,ag8  and  kept  in  the  ddne-pela  or  cadjan  covered 
1,111 «  shed  which  is  erected  opposite  the  space  where  the 
ftinJ?~Al:i  'is  to  perform.  Inside  the  pda  are  also  placed 
^'different  vegetables  brought  by  those  attending  the 
1  .  an(i  a  hearth  roughly  built  for  cooking.  The  Kapurala 
•  Quires  to  he  got  ready  for  him  50  sticks,  6  young  cocoanut 
[ranches,  4  arekanut  flowers,  6  young  cocoanuts  (gobalu)  a 
bundle  of  valid  fibre,  2  clean  cloths  for  each  man,  50  torches, 

*i  clay  oven  (gim-habala),  and  5  chatties— a  kotali,  a  small 
\atiiya,  and  three  kalagcdi.  A  hoy  is  sent  ahead  to  erect  a 
s[na]l  ghed  (kuduwa ;  koratuma ;  mal-pela ;  pahan-pela), 
adorned  with  young  cocoanut  leaves,  flowers,  and  encircling 
lamps.* 

On  arriving  in  the  evening  with  three  or  four  assistants, 
the  Kapurala  first  places  his  box  of  bangles  (deyiran-karan- 
dum)  on  two  chairs  cleansed  with  saffron  water]  and  covered 
with  a  white  cloth.  . 

Then  the  pi-bat  meal,  consisting  of  untasted  rice  and 
vegetable  curries,  is  served,  and  the  Kapurala  with  the 
other  persons  assembled  there  sit  on  mats  and  proceed  to 
eat  from  plantain  leaves,  after  the  Kapurala  has  invoked 
the  gods’  blessing  (ydga-karanatvd )  aud  first  tasted  the  food. 
Dinner  concluded,  four  or  five  women,  dressed  in  clean 
cloths,  repair  to  the  ddne-pela  aud  begin  cooking,  while  the 
Kapurala,  tying  a  cloth  round  his  head,  enters  the  mal- 
pela  and  makes  obeisance  to  the  red  cloth  arras  embroi¬ 
dered  with  representations  of  deities,  and  taking  a  tom-tom 

*“  When  they  worship  those  whom  they  call  devils,  many  of  whom 
they  hold  to  he  spirits  of  some  that  died  heretofore,  they  make  no 
images  lor  them,  us  they  did  for  (ho  planets ;  hut  only  build  a  new 
house  in  their  yard,  like  a  barn,  very  slight,  covered  only  with  leaves, 
‘"'d  adorn  it  with  branches  and  flowers."  (Knox,  p.  77.)  lie  adds 
at  “victuals”  are  placed  on  “stools  at  one  end  of  the  house,  which 
ls  hanged  wiih  cloth  for  that  purpose." 
t  See  C.  A.  S.  Jour n.  1865-6,  p.  58,  note  (*). 
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(udfhkh/a)  ami  dancing  in  front,  of  the  seated  house-inmateJj 
(dturayu)  recites  songs  (yddlni)  in  honor  of  Pattini  an<j! 
Kataragama  Peviyd.* 

Having  continued  this  performance  for  sometime,  thj 
Kapurala  calls  for  a.  pehldun-tada.  or  pingo  of  three  n<di  ricel 
six  cocoanuts,  ahtmch  of  plantains,  a  pumpkin,  and  a  packet] 
of  chillies  (miris-mula),  and  smoking  it  with  durnmalA 
(resin)  incense, t  places  it  in  front  of  the  figured  curtain! 
inside  the  mal-pela.  Again  chanting  awhile,  he  has  brought! 
to  him  some  untasted  oil  in  an  arecanrit  leaf  cone  (goltmak) I 
covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  which,  after  perfuming,  he  pours] 
into  one  of  the  lamps  (scooped  out  of  half  papaw  fruits  by] 
the  Madupurayd,  an  assistant,  and  hung  round  the  p<da)M 
lights  the  wick  and  bids  the  at%rayd  light  the  rest.  Wheal 
this  is  done,  and  he  has  recited  more  yddlni ,  the  Kapurdll 
desires  them  to  bring  their  panduru  or  money  offerings,/ 
which  are  sprinkled  with  saffron  water,  saluted  and ' 
deposited  with  the  tada.  Next,  the  Kapurala,  still  singing,] 
covers  himself  entirely,  except  the  face,  with  a  red  cloth  and  J 
opens  the  box  containing  the  deyiran;  then  washing  his | 
hands,  and  perfuming  the  bangles,  puts  them  on  his  wrists] 
and  begins  to  janggle  them  (kalan-pdmadencmd),  finally 
appealing  to  the  dturayu  to  offer  them  panduru. 

Continuing  his  chant,  the  Kapnrala  drives  a  stake  into  the  I 
ground  together  with  a  piece  of  a  plantain  stalk  to  which  he  j 
affixes  twelve  torches  at  the  bottom,  and  puts  some  cocoamit  , 
refuse  round  the  foot.  Then  taking  three  betel  leaves  he  holds  j 
them  over  the  lighted  torches,  rubs  them  on  the  heads  of] 
the  dturayu,  aud  tosses  them  ouce  or  thrice  into  the  air.  1 
If  die  majority  of  the  leaves  fall  face  upwards,  it  is  looked  I 
upon  as  a  good  omen  ;  if  otherwise,  the  gods  are  not  satisfied  | 
( Dem-dusa  ).$  Subsequently  two  additional  six-kurnni  bags  1 
of  paddy  with  two  cocoanuts  in  each  are  placed  near  the  I 
chair  on  which  the  halan  box  stands.  The  Kapnrala  recom- j 
mencing  his  incantations,  separately  ties  to  three  pieces  oi  l 
cocoamit  stalk,  a  cocoanut,  flower  and  a  pair  of  young  cocoa** 
nuts,  and  directs  the  uturayd  to  touch  them  ;  after  which  he 


*  Note  9.  j  See  0.  A.  S.  Journ.  18G5-G  p.  G2,  note. 

J  Cf.  Mr.  Fowler's  account  of  the  l’iuiikkans'  similar  ceremony, 
p.  15. 


rries  them  three  times  round  the  deyiran  box,  and  ends  by 
^nlifig  them  in  the  earth  in  a  line,  exclaiming  “Doha  bo 
'l''A  da  purdfpurd  /”  ‘  May  it  be  (a  harvest)  of  great  plenty ! 
V  •’]■  Cull  J’*  At  the  same  moment,  the  Madupurayd  breaks 
,M  gocoanut  with  a  bill-hook  (gana-detiyan-gahanavd). 
Once  more  the  dturayu  are  invited  to  contribute  panduru 
for  the  deyiran. 

The  night  is  generally  well  advanced  before  the  above 
iteS  o,re  carried  through.  When  dawn  is  approaching,  the 
Iv-ipiirdla  turns  his  attention  to  the  last  ceremony  preceding 
the  actual  feasting,  known  as  kiri-itiramma,  or  “causing 
milk  to  overflow.”  Entering  the pahun-pela  lie  lies  apiece 
of  white  cloth  over  his  mouth,  and  [daces  three  new  clay  pots 
on  three  ‘gipsy-kettle’ supports  in  a  row.  Into  the  potshe  puts 
some  rice  with  water,  and  kindles  a  fire  under  each,  fanning 
the  (lanids,hnt  taking  care  not  to  blow  the  fire  with  his  mouth. 
As  soon  as  the  water  boils  he  pours  in  untasted  cocoanut 
milk  and  allows  the  whole  to  boil  over.  Much  weight  is 
attached  to  the  direction  towards  which  the  scum  runs  over, 
as  on  it  is  believed  to  hang  the  cultivators’  fortune  for  the 
cDsuing  year.  If  it  fall  Eastwards  or  Southwards  all  will  be 
well  (subha  )  ;  if  to  the  West  or  North  it  portends  the  form  of 
ill-luck,  called  respectively  Devi-dusa  and  Yak-dosa.  The 
boiled  milk  is  then  poured  into  another  chatty,  and  the 
dturayu  sprinkled  with  it  by  the  Kapurala,  whilst  chanting 
something  more.! 

Meanwhile,  during  the  night  women  have  been  cooking 
the  ddne — a  meal  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  con- 


*  Just  ns  many  an  old  orchard  is  t  in  die  cider  districts  ot  Devon  and 
Cornwall  will  drink  to  his  apple  trees  on  the  eve  ot  hpiphauy  some  such 
toast  a  this.  (Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  G,  2nd  Series):  — 

“  Here’s  to  time,  oid  apple  tree ! 

Whence  thou  may’st  hud,  and  whence  thou  may  st  blow, 

And  whence  thou  mny’st  hear  apples  enow ! 

Hats  full,— caps  full ! 

Bushels  full,— sacks  full  I 
And  my  pockets  full! 

Huzza!’’ 

du,  /<(,,  jntni,  hondui/i,  Derii/tume  /nlti(ayi !  is  a  common  Mpha  ,  i 
M'  ulalory  prayer  preceiliti”  nnv  undertaking 

t  Notch 
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s  timed  at.  the  subsequent  feast  which  closes  Rdlakdmi-pidtnuA 
and  consisting  merely  of  untested  rice  and  vegetable  curries; 
fdn-talapa*  and  the  inevitable  betel.  Anything  fried 
having  special  attraction  for  the  Yaltsayo,  flesh  and  cakes  are 
invariably  excluded  from  the  gods’  (lane. 

When  all  is  in  readiness  for  the  feasting  itself,  the  Kapu.l 
villa,  or  an  assistant,  places  not  far  off  a gotuva  (which  hefl 
has  filled  with  a  little  of  each  kind  of  food  provided)  upon! 
a  three-cross-stick  stand,  and  a  chair  covered  with  a  clean! 
white  cloth  ( ctirilla )  on  which  is  put  a  plantain  leaf  witM 
a  similar  offering,  panduru ,  a  quid  of  betel,  and  may  be  a 
cheroot. 

Sometimes  for  the  single  gotuva  and  chair  tattuva,  are  sub¬ 
stituted  two  gotu  placed  one^ above  the  other  on  the  same' 
frame,  some  space  apart — the  upper  for  the  celestial  beings 
the  lower  for  Mahlkdntdvd  the  female  Atlas  of  A'ryan 
mythology. 

The  gods  are  now  considered  to  have  received  all  their 
just  dues,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  partake  of  the1 
meal. 

First,  all  the  women  who  have  prepared  the  dam  are 
sprinkled  with  saffron  water,  and  atonement  made  to  the 
gods  by  the  Kapuwa  for  any  fault  they  may  have  unwittingly 
committed.  The  Kapurala  and  the  rest  of  the  persous  then 
sit  down  and  proceed  to  eat,  after  the  former  has  blessed  the 
food  with  an  incantation  and  tasted  it.  The  meal  over,  the 
Kapunlla  and  his  assistant  carry  away  the  food  and  pan- 
duru  collected  since  the  evening.f 

RalaiiAmi-pidIma. 

Some  days — at  least  three — elapse  before  the  Rdlakdmi- 1 
pidima  or  ceremony  and  feast  to  propitiate  Kosgama  JDeviydX 


*  A  kind  of  custard  pudding  made  of  rice  flour,  cocoanut  milk,  and 
honey,  boiled  to  some  consistency,  and  eaten  with  rice  as  sweetmeat. 

•(■  “  And  all  that  time  of  the  sacrifice  there  is  drumming,  piping,  sing 
ing,  and  dancing;  which  being  ended,  they  take  the  victuals  away,  aud 
give  it  to  those  which  drum  and  pipe,  with  other  beggars  and  vagabonds! 
for  only  such  do  eat  of  their  sacrifices ;  not  that  they  do  account  sudl 
tilings  hallowed,  and  so  dare  not  presume  to  eat  them  ;  but  contrariwise 
they  are  now  looked  upon  as  polluted  meat,  and,  if  they  should  attemp«j 
to  eat  thereof,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  them  aud  their  generations."— 
Knox,  p.  77. 
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bane  of  crops  and  cattle,  whose  good  will  it  is  essential 
^'Cviii  over  by  a  special  sacrifice.* 

t0Qn  t|,e  day  selected,  four  or  more  women,  after  bathing 
j  dressing  in  clean  cloths,  husk  the  paddy  previously  set 
a  j,  f0T  this  dune,  as  before.  When  well  beaten  out.  they 
n,hee  it  in  a  room,  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
jliibrni  the  Kapuwa  summoned  to  officiate,  who,  filling  a 
•batty  (nimbiliya)  with  the  rice  and  muttering  some  inean- 
tatiot®)  hands  it  over  to  the  women.  In  the  same  room  is 
collected  the  rest  of  the  food  intended  to  he  consumed  at  (lie 
feast— e.g.,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  toddy,  arrack,  opium,  fish 
and  meat,  salt,  milk,  honey,  vegetables,  biscuits,  cocoauuts, 
a,ul  three  kinds  of  plantains  ( as  ratvamulu ,  puvctlu,  aud 

kannannoru). 

going  of  the  women-cooks  pound  the  rice  to  flour,  extract 
oil  and  fry  cakes,  seven  of  which  they  put  into  each  of  three 
bags.  Others  are  employed  in  cooking  the  dune,  for  which 
are  required,  in  addition  to  the  cakes,  three  chatties  of  boiled 
rice  (each  containing  three  nelt) f  and  seven  curries  made 
with  seven  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  Everything  should 
not  only  be  untasted,  but  prepared  without  so  much  as 
blowing  the  fire  with  the  mouth. 

Whilst  the  cooking  is  proceeding,  the  Kapunlla  constructs 
a  shelf  (yahana)  waist-high,  and  over  it  a  cloth  canopy 
adorned  with  flowers.  The  cooking  over,  and  all  being  ready, 
the  Kapurala,  tying  a  piece  of  white  cloth  across  his  mouth, 
enters  the  room.  Upon  the  clean  white  cloth  spread  over 
the  yahana  he  arranges  five  plantain  leaves,  and  on  the 
floor  he  lays  a  mat  with  a  white  cloth,  and  puts  two  other 
plantain  leaves  there ;  lastly,  he  uses  a  chair  as  a  mal-lmlat- 
tattuma.  The  dishes  as  cooked  are  placed  in  a  line,  the  first 
chatty  nearest  to  the  shelf,  and  so  on.  The  Kapurala  puts 
some  boiled  rice  into  a  nimbiliya ,  and  from  it  deposits  a 
bttle  on  each  plantain  leaf  three  times.  With  a  cocoanut- 


*Note  io. 

lj‘‘s  >s  the  number  usual  in  the  Gallo  District.  Tn  the  Itayigam 
I  iii  .  fid  rales,  seven  chatties  of  rice  are  provided,  and  seven  plan- 

„  ’  at|d  in  the  latter  Kdralc  the  pounding  of  the  paddy  is  done  by  two 

L  called  K.of(0riur6,  who  have  to  purifv  themselves  before  com- 


shell  spoon  be  then  mixes  in  tlie  nimbihya  a  little  of 
each  of  the  seven  carries  taken  thrice,  thus  forming  a  hau 
mdluwa,  which  he  achls  to  the  seven  rice  heaps  perfnrn^ 
them  and  muttering  mantras  (fopa-karanavu).  Next  he, 
takes  the  three  cake  bags,  and  after  incensing  them  puts  all, 
the  cakes  (one  from  each  in  turn)  on  to  the  several  heaps! 
So  with  the  three  plantain  hunches,  from  each  ol  wluck 
seven  fruits  are  taken  :  a  little  kiryja  (boiled  cocoanut-milk, 
remaining  after  the  oil  is  skimmed  off)  is  further  added 
The  “  dessert”— the  oranges,  biscuits,  &c.— is  also  inceused 
and  placed  on  the  shelf  in  a  vattiya  dish,  so  that  any  deiniJ 

sod  or  demon  may  help  himself  at  pleasure.  j 

This  done,  the  Kapurfla  mak*s  a  cone-pouch  (KabetM 
notuva)  out  of  a  plantain  leaf,  and  putting  rice  and  other 
articles  of  food  into  it, formally  deposits  it  for  Aaflm-  Utfoayi 
on  a  support  made  of  three-cross-sticks  (k attvnka).  lhe 

hist  cooked  chatty  of  rice  he  covers  with  a  plantain  leal,  alter 
pnttin-  inside  three  cakes  and  three  plantains  :  this  chatty  is 
called °iahaVrlieUya.  When  everything  is  thus  arranged,  the 
KapurVila  supplicates  the  gods  and  demons  to  receive  the  ofler- 
in<r  perfuming  all  afresh  and  reciting  over  them  a  hannalavm 
wU'tkam.*  followed  occasionally  hy  some  powerful  mantra.  J 


After  this  propitiation  ( kepa-jannwod ;  disti-lanavd)  the 
Kapuwa  comes  out  of  the  room  and  locks  the  door. 
About  a  pcya.  afterwards  lie  knocks  at  it,  as  though  seeking 
permission  from  the  Yalta  to  enter,  and  opens  it.  Accom¬ 
panying  his  dancing  with  further  invocations,  lie  closes^ 
the  door  again,  bringing  out  the  Kaberi-gotuva,  which  jl 
leaves  at  the  hack  of  the  house.  Then  taking  pandurfi 
and  a  quid  of  betel  from  the  dturayu,  he  re-enters  tfl 
room,  as  before,  and  laying  them  on  the  yaltana  recites  some, 
stanzas  ;  and  whilst  so  engaged  takes  one  of  the  empty 
cake  bans  and  a  plantain  leaf,  and  on  them  puts  a  httj 
of  every  kind  of  food  as  well  as  a  lighted  torch.  T  his  offej 
in«r  he  carries  to  the  stepping  stone  in  front  of  the  honfl 
(after  locking  the  door  for  the  third  time)  and  there  presen  - 
it  with  a  suitable  mantra  to  Motankada  Aunana- the  demj 
known  elsewhere  as  Kadaoara-Ya/tsayd.  He  then  retuij 

*  Space  will  not  permit  of  ll.c  insertion  of  the  several  ineantat* 
&0  embraced  in  the  ritual  of  lUiluhdmi-pidima. 
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p,  the  room,  and  at  his  bidding  the  house  inmates  offer 
iiicre  paiplitrtt,  and  are  sprinkled  with  the  holy  saffron 
'vat,er,  as  well  as  the  women  who  have  prepared  the  dune. 

Finally,  the  Kapurala  taking  some  dummula  (resin), 
charms  it  with  a  kcpa-harlna-mantra  and  perfumes  the 
w!iole  of  the  food  about  to  be  partaken.  Those  assembled 
then  seat  themselves  on  mats  in  a  row,  and  do  justice  to  the 
viands,  only  waiting  for  the  Kapurala  to  first  taste  something. 
The  mal-bulat-tattuca  and  the  seven  plantain  leal-  offerings 
are  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house — left  for  dogs 
and  crows,  into  whom  it  is  considered  has  entered  the  disfl 
or  perception  of  the  Yaksayo. 

As  though  the  superstitious  rites  of  tlie  Dcmyanni-ddnaya 
and  Uula/tthni-pidma  were  not  sufficient  “  spots  on  their 
feasts  of  charity,'1  the  Sinhalese  goyhjd  too  frequently  resort 
to  further  devil  ceremonies  such  as  Devol-madu,  Gam-madu, 
which  need  not  he  described  at  length  here,  not  being  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.* 


Astrology  in  Agriculture. 

1 1,088  'v,1°  n,ay  care  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the  set 
J""0*  :lml  sea3ons>”  which  ought  lo  he  observed  in  native 
agricultural  operations,  will  find  full  particulars  in  the  MuhurUu- 
astr  metrical  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  the  famous 

'  Z  0ger  Ic’pa  Appubami,  published  at  Colombo  in  1876. 

rlie  foil 


extracts  from  a  similar  ola  MS.  in  the  writer’s 


o  iiui.i  «  oiiuuai  win  iuo.  in  me  writers 

t|,eir  1011  o'"3  80,1,0  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  "the  stars  in 
c°uises  influence  the  action  of  the  Sinhalese  cultivator. 

*'tpp0l.,  111 1  <l,stl'‘cts  (Shan  6  Kdrale,  to  wit)  instead  of  the  ‘gipsy-kettle’ 
a  light  t.  ' >")1  ( <’wi- ktaium)  is  planted  outside  the  compound  with 
r’lr<'  plmitnin-leiif-eonc  llicre  offered  to  Kaifa- 

1  be  yahana,  too,  is  constructed  in  the  compound,  and 
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Definitions. 

I _ 'flic  following  arc  I  ho  twenty-seven  astorisms  (nehet).* 


1.  — Asvida. 

2.  — Beraiia. 

3.  — Keti. 

4.  —  Rehcna. 

5.  — Muwasirisa. 

6.  — Ada. 

7.  — Punawasa. 

8.  — Pnsha. 

9.  — Aslisa. 


10 _ Manekata 

1 1.  — Puwapal. 

12.  — Uttarapal. 

13. —  TIata. 

14.  —Sita. 

15. — SS. 

16.  — Visfi. 

17.  — A  nur  a. 

18. — Deta 


19.  — Mu!  a. 

20.  — Puwasala. 

21 .  — Uttarasala. 

22.  — Suvana. 

23.  — Denata. 

24.  — Siyawasa. 

25.  — Ptiwaputiipa.  I 

26. —  U  ttaraputupa. 

27.  — Revatiya. 


II.— The  fifteen  lunar  days  (tithi)  during  which  the  moon 
waxes  are  named  : —  * 


I _ Pulaviya.  6- — Satawaka.  11. — Ekoloswaka.  j 

2. — Diyawaka.  7. — Satawaka.  1 2. — Doloswaka. 

3.  — Tiyawaka.  8.— Atawaka.  1 3.— Tejeswaka.  ■ 

4— Jalawaka.  9.— Xawawaka.  14.— Tudnswnka. 

5.— Visfiniya.  10.— Dasawaka.  15.— Pasaloswaka.  I 

The  same  order  should  he  followed  for  the  iiftoen  tithi  she 
wanes— the  loth  day  being  termed  Amawakaj 


not  inside  the  house.  The  house  inmates  are  directed  by  the  K  apurSj 
to  stand  by  the  evari-kanuwa  and  yahana  in  bowing  attitude  with  join! 
,,almSi  whilst  he  chants  ytidini  regarding  luulnmra  Yuhsaga*  birth  an 
power,  invoking  his  aid  to  ward  off  sickness  from  them,  and  to  prosjg 
their  tillage  and  trades.  The  Kapurala  then  tastes  each  of  the  sere 
heaps,  and  tire  whole  are  afterwards  eaten  by  all  assembled.  If  tk 
ceremony  ends  with  the  eating  of  this  rice,  it  is  called  Kvda-yaku 
pidiuna,  but  Indian  mculuva  if  the  dancing  and  tom-tom  beating  is  CQ 

tinned  till  morning.  J 

Many  other  Yaksuyd  are  jointly  propitiated,  such  as  Dununinia-yahu 
Mnratuwe-yahun,  Kutugainpola-yahun,  Kalu-htmara  yahun,  Yirmnutft 
yahun. 

*  Strictly  speaking  there  are  28  ticket  or  astorisms:  the  nekata  ‘Abiyt 
(a  fractional  or  occasional  “mansion”  only,  consequent  mi  the  mod 
periodical  revolution  occupying  27-8  days)  lies  between  ‘  Uttarasala’  . 

<  Havana.’  The  Maldivians  retain  the  full  number  of  “  lunar  mansioi 
but  place  ‘AvihP (Abiynt)  last,  save'Rcva’  (Kevatiya),  thus:— Assida,  Burt 
Keti,  Bonn.  Miyalieliha,  Ada,  Funds,  l'us,  Ahulilia,  Ma,  Fnra,  L'tura, 
Him,  He,  Villa,  Nora,  Dorha,  Mula,  Furahala,  Uturuliala,  Havan,  Dinar!1! 
Hiyavihii,  Furabadnruva,  Fasbadnruva,  Avihi,  lleva.  “The  tithi  j 
nfkata  of  any  day  or  time  are  those  in  which  the  moon  is  in  lier  cool 
through  tlie  zodiac  in  that  day  or  time.”  L 

f  The  lunar  month  is  divided  into  par  a  or  purva  pakshi  (from  the 
after  the  new  moon  to  full  moon  day),  and  ava  or  npara  pa  hr  tie  (from® 
after  full  moon  to  new  moon  day). 


fl 
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The  seven  days  are  : — 


1. — Ravi 

Sun. 

2. — Chandra 

Moon. 

3. — Kuja 

Mars. 

4. — Budha 

Mercury 

5. — Guru 

Jupiter. 

6.— Sukra  or  Kivi 

Venus. 

7. — Seni 

... 

Saturn. 

I\r.— The  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  (rdsi)  are  : — * 

1. — Mesha.  7.— Tula. 

2.  — Wrishabha.  8.— VVrischika. 

3 — Mithuna.  9.— Dlianu. 

4.— Karkataka.  lO.-Makara. 

5-  Sijjlia.  jj. — Kumbha. 

6. -K  any  a.  12.— Mma. 

■* 

Commencing  Operations. 

V. — yiie  nchet  Pusha,  Sa,  Uttarapal,  Uttarasala,  Ultaraputupa, 
Sita,  Atiura,  and  Berana,  aud  the  tithi  Pelaviya,  Diyawaka,  Tiya- 
waka,  Viseniya,  Satawaka,  Dasawaka,  Ekojoswaka,  and  Pasalos¬ 
waka,  and  the  days  Knja,  Guru,  and  Budha,  in  the  rdsi  assigned 
to  the  planets,  Guru,  Sukra,  Budha, f  are  auspicious  for  entering 
upon  a  field  to  commence  cultivation. 


Ploughing. 

^  ^'or  ploughing  adopt  the  following  nchet  ; — Puwapal, 
Puwasala,  Puwaputupa,  Hata,  Sita,  Manekata,'  Deta,  Mula, 
Bewatiya,  Anura,  Punavasa,  Suvana,  Pusha,  Uttarapal,  Uttara- 
sa  a,  Uttaraputupa,  Sa,  Visa,  Muwasirisa,  Denata;  oja  tithi 
having  no  rihtd ;%  the  days  Ravi,  Budha,  Guru,  'Sukra  ;  the 


AmruJj  n  X>n’  and  llanets  move  through  these  rdsi  in  their  courses. 
ran  •  (  ycar’^  Is  thc  time  during  which  the  Sun  travels  through  nil  12 

month  C°UrSe’ bcginning  froni  thc  first  P°i,lt  o£  Mesha  rdsi and  the  solar 
16  time  during  which  the  Sun  continues  in  any  one  rdsi. 

Itarkn^!'0  t'^lve  rd*’<  that  called  Si  aim  (Leo)  is  allotted  to  the  Sun,  and 
111  Oie  or  T  '  t0  t,le  Moon  ;  tlie  rest  are  given  to  the  other  five  planets 

the  rdsi  Tr  a  ■  positiou  "ith  regard  to  the  Sun.  Mithuna  and  Kenya, 
helont.  to  u""  *  tlie  mansions”  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  on  either  side, 
assigns  °t  ZerCary  !  the  tw°  beyond  these’  vi*->  Wfislmbha  and  Tula,  are 
bhan„  ,  °r  enuS:  tlle  next  two,  Mesha  and  VVrischika.  to  Mars:  Mma  and 
j  „  .  "I'dcr:  and  the  last  two.  Makara  and  Kumbha,  to  Saturn. 

of  ^anai!1'1  arC  fI'e  eleven  from  Dasawaka  of  pvra  paksta  to  Viseniya 

*s  bail  f„r  °f  these’  Tuduswaka  and  Jalawaka  are  rihtd,”  and  rejected 
vr  uii  work. 
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I  ay  mis*  Wrishabha,  Karkatnka,  Mukara,  Mina,  Mithuua,  whieR 
are  best  ;  Tula,  Dliauu  and  Kanyu,  fairly  good.  At  these  ticket, 
aiul  observing  the  lagnas t  te/i k ,  &c,,  make  one,  three,  or  five' 
furrows,  with  the  plough  gazing  Eastwards,  without  stooping  or 
looking  down. 

Introducing  Water. 

VII.  _ The  following  ticket  are  good  for  admitting  water  into  a 

field  Mtila,  Puwasala,  Uttarasala,  Suwann,  Rewatiya,  Denata, 
Miiuekata.  Muwasirisa,  Puwapal,  Deta,  8a.  and  Beruna. 

Rowing  and  Transplanting. 

VIII.  — Sow  seed  paddy  at  the  ticket  Mu,  Mata,  Mttla,  Tuna- 
turn. |  Pusha,  Siyawasa,  Auura,  Sn^Muwasirisa,  Rewatiya,  and 
Suvana;  on  the  titki  Viseniya,  Satawaka,  Ekojoswuka,  Teleswaka, 
and  Pasaloswaka  ;  and  on  the  days  Sandii,  Budha,  Guru,  Sukra, 
also  observing  the  la-gnu  which  these  planets  belong  to. 

For  sowing  paddy  according  to  the  kekulan  system,  adopt  the 
ticket  Tunaturu, f  Pumiwasa.  Pusha,  Auura,  Mata,  Ma,  Rehena, 
which  are  to  be  taken  for  transplanting  also. 

On  Sunday  mornings  in  the  month  of  Milhuna  and  Siyha  sow 
el  paddy. 

Heaping. 

IX.  — Reap  corn  on  good  days  (i.e.  days  having  no  ava-ydgaf) 
at.  the  ticket  Keti,  Rehena,  Ada,  Pusha,  8a,  Denata,  Siyawasa, 
Puwaputupa,  Tunaturu,  Auura,  Mu. 

Threshing  and  Measuring. 

X. — Thresh  corn  at  Anura,  Rewatiya.  Mu  la,  Pusha,  Sa,  ticket 
and  at  the  lagnas.  Mithuua,  Dhatni,  Kumbha,  and  Mina,  and  when 
the  planets  Guru  and  Sikuru  are  in  the  said  lagnas. 

All  work  connected  with  paddy  cultivation  sliould  be  performed 
when  the  tide  rises  from  the  first  peya  for  eight  peyas,  and  from 

*  The  day  of  60  peyas  ov‘2i  hours  (lull'd)  is  in  astrological  calculation! 
further  divided  into  12  lagnas,  each  lag  no,  comprising  roughly  2  hinis. 
The  lagnas  are  synonymous  with  the  12  nisi,  and  rotate  in  the  same  order, 
the  first  lag na  of  eacii  day  always  being  that  of  the  particular  nisi,  or  month, 
through  which  the  Sun  is  passing.  See,  too,  C.  A.  S.  Journ.  ISSG-f 
pp.  181-124.  “The  Principles  of  Siyhale.se  Chronology,”  by  liev.  C.  A) "is. 

f  Tunaturu,  i.e.  Uttarapala,  Uttarasala,  Uttaraputupa. 

1;  Ava-yoga,  i.e.  the  unlucky  conjunction  of  certain  ngket  with  special  dsf 
Thus  on  Sunday,  Ada  and  Deta,  on  Tuesday,  Deta  and  Suvana,  on  Thursday- 
Ada,  on  Friday,  Visa,  and  on  Saturday,  Punawasa  and  Suvana,  are  avay‘igt,>] 
There  are  10  bad  (dasu  muha  dilsa),  and  4  good,  ydgas. 
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liirteenth  peya  for  eight  peyas  of  the  ticket  Keti.  Rehena, 
(1"  -irisii,  Uttaraputupa  and  Rewatiya. 

'fli'e  tide  rises  ( diya-wadi )  from  the  first  peya  for  eiglit  peyas  of 
>!|tiviyu  and  Diyawaka,  again  tit  the  47 tb  peya,  at  the  2nd, 
o'tli  and  oOth  peya  of  Tiyawaka.  the  20th  peya  of  Satawaka, 
"he  O'hnl  pC.'/d  °*'  Hatawaka,  23rd  peya  of  Atawaka,  the  20llt 
-ml  doth  of  Dasawaka,  the  20th  of  Ekojoswaka,  the  20rh  of 
Doloswaka,  8t h  and  2.5th  of  Teleswaka,  the  8th  peya  of  Pasalos- 
wnka.  A t  all  these  times  from  the  commencement  of  Lite  peya 
,ho  tide  flows  for  8  peyas. 

At  the  fourth  pdda  of  the  four  laynas  Mesha,  Wrishahha, 
Mithuua  and  Karkataka,  water  will  rise.  For  threshing  corn  and 
measuring  paddy,  if  the  moment  when  ne kata,  titki.  anil  logna  for 
the  rising  of  the  tide  are  contemporaneous  can  he  taken,  it  is  best : 
if  two  agree  it  is  good  :  one  alone  is  fairly  good. 

* 

Storing  and  Consuming  Paddy. 


XI. — For  storing  paddy  the  ticket  Mata,  Ada,  Ma.  and  Rehena 
and  the  lagnas  Wrishahha,  Siyha,  Wrisehika,  and  Kumbha 
should  he  taken,  and  (if  possible)  when  seen  with  the  planet 
Saturn. 

On  Sunday  at  sunrise  at  Rehena  nekata  consume  paddy. 


Eating  the  New  Iiice. 

All. —  For  alut-bnt-kema  observe  a  good  titki,  avoiding  Mina 
Mesha,  and  Wrisehika,  at  the  ticket  Sita.  AsvUla,  Ilata,  Puna- 
wasa,  Pusha,  Suwana,  Anura,  Tunaturu,  Muwasirisa,  Denata, 
Rehena,  Rewatiya,  Siyawasa,  Sa,  Mula,  Ma,  aud  Visa. 


In  spite  of  the  well-meant  efforts  now  being  made  to  convert 
the  goyiyd  from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  opening  a  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  introduction  of  modern  appliances,  it  is  to 
he  feared  that  years  must  elapse  before  his  mind  is  disabused  of 
the  conservative  notions  he  shares  with  the  American  ”  Fanner 
lieu  ’  (Notes  and  Queries)  : — 

“1  tell  ye  it’s  nonsense,”  said  Farmer  I5cn, 

This  farmin'  by  bonks  and  rules, 

And  sendin'  the  boys  to  learn  that  stuff 
At  the  agricultural  schools. 

Rotation  o'  crops  and  analysis! 

Talk  that  to  a  young  baboon ! 

But  ye  needn't  be  lellin'  yer  science  to  me, 

For  I  believe  in  the  moon. 


( 
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If  ye  plant  yer  corn  on  the  growin*  moon, 

And  put  up  the  lines  for  crows, 

You’ll  find  it  will  bear,  and  yer  wheat  will,  too, 
if  it's  decent  land  where’t  grows. 

But  potatoes,  now,  are  a  different  thing. 

They  want  to  grow  down,  that  is  plain  ; 

And  don’t  ye  see  yon  must  plant  for  that 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wane. 

So  in  plantin’  and  hoein’  and  hayin'  time, 

It  is  well  to  have  an  eye 

On  the  hang  of  the  moon  —ye  know  ye  can  tell 
A  wet  moon  from  a  dry. 

And  as  to  hayin’,  you  wise  ones,  now 
Are  cuttin'  yer  grass  too  soon  ; 

If  you  want  it  to  spend,  just  wait  till  it’s  ripe, 

And  mow  on  the  full  o’  the  moon. 

***** 

With  farmers'  meetin’s  and  granges  new 
Folks  can  talk  till  all  is  blue ; 

But  don’t  ye  be  swollerin’  all  ye  hear, 

For  there  ain’t  more  'n  ha'f  on 't  true. 

They  are  tryiu’  to  make  me  change  my  plans. 

But  I  tell  ’em  I’m  no  such  coon  ; 

1  shall  keep  right  on  in  the  safe  old  tvay, 

And  work  my  farm  by  the  moon! 

(2.) 

Cultivators’  Songs.* 

I. —  Whilst  bailing  Water. 


1 .  SS0CT  ®©.s1  eg40  S>§  ©aj 
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*  ,The  specimens  given  are  throughout  ungrammatical  and  disconnected,] 
out  just,  as  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  illiterate  goyiya,  Tb* 
meaning  is  in  places  very  obscure. 
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)  Like  the  moon  shining  in  full  splendour, 

Jly  beauteous  endearing  lord. 

Since  the  day  of  departure  thou  returnest  not  as  yet : 

Till  I  may  reach  thee  where  wilt  thou  remain  ? 

2.  At  a  desolate  town  of  Negroes  I  arrived, 

Leaving  kith  and  kin  for  a  foreign  land. 

With  scalding  tears  I  bathe  my  breast; 

By  him  deserted,  how  may  I  sustain  my  grief! 

3.  Though  the  friendly  earth  quake  and  tremble, — 

Alalia  Aleru  thunder  with  torrents  of  rain — 

Though  these,  and  such  like  portents,  thou  beboldest, 

Whatever  thy  undertaking,  it  will  not  prosper. 

4.  A  woman  empty-handed,  or  bearing  empty  pot, 

A  beggar,  be  he  deaf  or  be  he  blind — 

These  in  good  journey  shouldst  thou  meet. 

Fruitless  will  be  thy  going. 

5.  Hear  me,  ye  learned,  that  benefit  the  world, 

Consider  it  with  mind  unfettered  : 

Oanadcvi,  grant  me  to  receive  wisdom : 

May  the  assembly  not  find  fault. 

®*  ellows,  a  mighty  boon  is  seed ; 

Desired  of  every  creature ; 

In  fruitful  land  it  multiplies  : 

M  orsliip  oft  the  Teacher. 

01  land  acquired  spy  out  the  low  places ; 

Cause  rice  received  to  be  served  with  glad  heart ; 
pom  stumps  and  roots  ever  strive  to  rid  you, 
adding  dams  for  tanks  acquired. 

Pamphieu>f*nee  stanzas  "''I  lie  found  in  almost  the  same  form  in  a  small 
Harvest  Songs  styled  Goyani-indlaya,  printed  in  Colombo,  1881. 
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1 1. — Reapers'  Song. 
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1.  May  all  tl.e  gods  permit  us  to  enter  tl.e  field  after  worship* 

the  sun  gml :  . ,  ,  •  •  ,  .  „ 

The  sods’  consent  obtained,  O  goyi  lord,  give  us  sickles. 

May  the  clouds  keep  us  cool,  shading  the  sun  s  rays, 

And  the  gods  deliver  from  all  evil,  granting  peace  these  j 


-  These  stanzas  probably  form  part  of  the  Ma-maU  vavnnan^. 
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The  "0<1  the  sun's  rays  shining  on  the  hill  has  now  shaded 
this  our  gang  : 

W  ith  fortune-bringing  sickles  in  right-hands  invoke  we  merits 
on  the  Mother. 

Should  the  goyi-lord  on  the  highland  hear  me,  I  shall  receive 

reward : 

May  all  this  company,  great  and  low,  recite  songs  without 
bickering. 

3  Sakdevi,  descending  from  his  abode,  begs  alms  in  his  ascetic  garb 
of  yore  : 

The  corn  sown  on  the  mudded  golden  rock  bends  down  ripened 
ears  : 

With  boiling  water  dressing  food  by  supernatural  power  the  alms 
were  given. 

May  goddess  Pattini  grant  me  permission  to  compose  and  recite 
these  verses. 

4.  In  llayigam  Kdrale  renowned  there  grew  the  far-famed  palm  tree, 

Fair  beyond  words  of  poet,  with  manifold  beauty  crowned  ; 

From  hamlet  unto  hamlet  known,  like  lotus  petals,  expanding  on 

the  tree, 

Karely  this  palm-flower  bloomed  glorious  in  colour. 

5.  Half  the  day  has  passed  since  morning,  nor  failed  of  god’s  pro¬ 

tection, 

From  head  to  foot  thro’  every  limb  god  has  blessed  and  pre¬ 
served  us ; 

'J  he  songs  in  rhyming  measure  we  loudly  sang  to-day  have  made 
the  welkin  ring. 

Will  leave  be  blithely  granted  to  forego  work  the  rest  of  the 
day  ? 

C.  God,  grant  me  to  tell  in  verse  the  flower's  fame, 

Of  the  lovely  tank  lily’s  golden  hue,  its  petals  spread  in  ten 
directions, 

As  o’er  the  water’s  surface  the  Ala-nil’s  scent  is  scattered : 

Its  petals  spread  iu  ten  directions,  golden-hued  as  the  lovely 
tank  lily. 

'•  The  seed  was  sown  and  sprouted,  and  like  a  grove  rose  the  tree ; 

Like  boughs  of  bamboo  shoots  entwined,  the  palm-flower’s 
pageant  seemed  : 

Lur’d  by  sight  of  the  flower-petals  the  wayfarer  his  journey 
forgets. 

Lo!  from  Gosna  lake  descending  the  evil  to  avert,  in  safety 
keep  ns  God  (of  mercy). 
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Orchard  of  golden  iembili*  lime,  orange,  belt, f  moru,\  gir dj 
and  mi  mango  ; 

Adjoining  grove  of  pidol* * §\  diwul,**  ^>'11 

And  garden  of  sandal,  b6dili,%%  with  flowers  of  jasmine,  lota 
lily,  and  fragrant  champak 1||| 

Such  the  famed  splendour  of  Saman  forest  named  of  nob 
Saman-dcvi.  _ 

That  day  seven  goddesses  offered  celestial  vestures  and  flowerg. 
The  "od  empowered,  with  both  hands  offered  flowers  of  Imlra'g 
tree ; 

Golden  baihipiil  lotus  of  the  Naga  world  divine  Nagas  offered:! 
Thenceforth  continuously  all  people  of  the  world  worslflj 
Sam  an  ala. 

III. — At  close  of  Work • 
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.  I  came  intent  on  singing  to  while  the  livelong  day — 

Say  when  again,  my  comrades,  ye’ll  listen  to  my  lay. 

If  kinsfolk  now  stand  by  11s,  all  trouble  will  seem  light, 

And  in  Maitri  Buddha’s  feast  with  one  accord  unite. 

.  With  sport  and  jest  full  varied  our  pilgrim  path  we  cheer, 
Hark!  the  band  before  us  shouts  .nidus  echoing  clear  : 

The  palace -shrine  who  beautify,  to  crowds  the  land  gives  bir 
Saffragam’s  fair  temple,  the  frontal-mark  of  earth  ! 

.  As  surge  the  waves  of  ocean,  the  thronging  lines  go  by, 

Their  hair-knots  bound  in  circles  dark,  like  stars  in  midnight  sM 
Like  jewels  gleam  the  torches,  adown  the  four-spread  lane,  I 
The  patron  god  in  howdah  rides,  as  in  a  wedding  train. 


*  The  king-cocoanut. 

t  yT.glc  marmelos. 

J  Asclepias  aeida. 

§  Mangifera  indica. 

1|  The  wild  date-palm. 

1]  The  trumpet  flower  (Bignonia 
suave  oleus.) 


**  Feronia  clephantum. 
ft  Bassia  latifolia. 

J J  Shorca  robusta. 

§§  A  kind  of  cocoannt. 
HU  Miclielia  champaca. 
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This  tabu  resembles  the  custom  of  “Pomali”  practised  by  the 
pyaks  B°r,,e0>  ^le  Alfuros  of  Celebes  and  Timor,  and  the 

jfeutanici  Islanders. 

“  The  only  outward  indication  that  Pomali  is  being  resorted 
to  is  11  bundle  of  maize  leaves  stuck  into  the  ground,  or  busbels 
0f  rice  suspended  from  a  bamboo  post,  either  in  a  rice  field  or 
under  the  bouse  ol  a  person  who  is  ill.  All  strangers  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  cross  the  threshold  of  a  house  where  the  signal  is 

placed. 

“Mr.  Hugh  Low,  in  his  ‘Sarawak,’  also  mentions  three  kinds 
of  Pomali.  or.  as  he  calls  it,  Pamali. 

“The  Pamali  o/nar.  or  tabu  on  I  lie  farms,  occurs  imine.liatel  y 
after  the  whole  of  the  seed  is  sown.  It  lasts  four  days,  and  during 
that  period  no  person  of  the  tribe  enters  any  of  the  plantations  on 
any  account ;  a  pig  and  feast  are  according  to  their  practice  also 
necessary.”— Carl  Bock,  “  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo,”  p.  230. 

The  Oraons  and  Mundaris  (hill  tribes  of  India)  observe  similar 
precautions  to  propitiate  Desatili  and  Jahir  Barhi  for  a  blessing  on 
the  crops  in  their  “  Hero-Bouga”  and  “  Bah-Towli-Bouga”  sacri¬ 
fices,  to  which  the  “  Karam”  of  the  Kol  villagers  is  nearly  allied. 
“Each  cultivator  sacrifices  a  fowl,  and  after  some  mysterious 
rites  a  wing  is  Stripped  off  and  inserted  in  a  cleft  of  bamboo  and 
stuck  up  in  the  rice  field.  If  this  is  omitted,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  rice  will  not  come  to  maturity.” 


(4.) 

Kkm,  cut  Charms. 

0-)  Against  Gefapanuvo  (Grubs). 

-t  ~  (a) 

§6  ^woJSocJaef  0k>3  ©£Sts3;  £>aj«j£  <*aj 

®eM  0s3e®i3isj  $(^©©3;  oWq, 

tl(^  S55*®’;  ^  8  ©®»tJe0g®©«S  ®aai®0© 

®-“<S)c42^  Siq©3;  §g  ddiioaisleosl&td&af 
C«3;ev-t^  2  <F®arf®©<£^©  §(^©©3;  ©SO  ©  o<g®S>f  <xa>ist 

««sf  dsJSss?  *s»<50ssl  ©t§)433;  S>®^0©e#«t©^a 

$C&S)r  §)S  d&tocxtsko&faiei&at  qn-Kjcrj®©^© 

•«83Q  ’  ©  Sco  ©SS3003,  S)at  Sea,' g©(^  <s,s3oa 

^  §£j  <J«i«3ssJ©eajEf0id®oI  <pqg<»3®©s?  easzff 
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„  ,  Katel  Rusiya,  w!io  had  nothing  to  offer  as 

“  '’aW„  <  'Tbc-rged  of  Malta  Brahma,  who  gave  hi mral-fl  (hill-  ' 
alms.  He  went  an  ^  ^  ^  ^  w>#  covered  by  getapanuv6  of  ■ 
paddy).  He  sowed  ^  ^  through  tl,e  power  of  Buddha  the  I 

“  k'nf!']ea^e  the  grubs  left.  When  the  plant  grew  to  ,ts  seventh  I 
grnbsmtght  leave  -J  j  ^  ^  ^  w  was  covered  by  seven  I 

t  ?  flies  Then  also  he  entreated  Buddhas  supernatural  power,  I 
kinds  of  Hies.  l|ien  ul(!v  tben  p0Unded,  the  rice  I 

ant,  the  of  the  «tll  Buddha. 

b°:!t;;he Suence  of  the  same  Buddha  let  the  worms  quit  the  plant. 

t0  Walking  round  .he  field  repeating  the  above  is  supposed  to  I 
destroy  getapanu v6. 


Seven  of  these  grubs  are  collected  from  a  plant,  and  the  follow-! 
ing  piril  repeated  over  them  : 

Ago*  g«S®»3  ga 

trie,  20  oia2S8  »S  ©ocs)3i. 

V.  nil  auspicious  goddess  of  speech  (Saraswati),  the  bestow® 

/  .May  «pnce  fof  wisdom  and  eloquence),  who  dwells  in  the  lotns-hke 

i:;:"  pious  .*  ««*.  **.  h 

(**  Three C are  then  burnt  with  Vas-Vengeri  { five  hitter  kinds  of 
and  the  remaining  four  enclosed  in  four  pieces  of  reed  and 
r  VdaUhe  four  corners  of  the  field.  During  the  performance  , 
Of‘"bt  “o  m Ly  U»  a -aumya  shoubl  b.  n.k.d,  «•  .»  «4 
d.,»,b  for  ..von  peyns  in  on  pine. 

(II.)  Against  KokkanM  (Grubs). 

A fter  dark  a  man  steals  three  Uapata  (ekel-brooms)  from  three 

ri  ent  houses.  These  he  ties  together  with  Muptltan-vM 
different  houses.  waist-Striug  behind.  Proceeding 

(creeper)  and  ban  s  tt  to  ^  ^  tUe  bnndle » 

to  the  field,  e  througb  the  dam)  and  returns  home 

St  ibo,  time,  ...i  it  P...ibl.  SU  n«,  -»'l 
he  remains  mute. 

(III.)  Against  Messo  (Flics). 

(«)  1 
The  Yakdessd  should  spend  the  previous  night  in  a 
after  having  put  on  clean  clothes  (piruwata)  and  eaten 
(kiri-bat).  The  following  morning,  without  communicating  ^ 
anv  one,  he  should  go  to  the  field.  Having  caught  a  fly,  b 


*uU  ir,  for  a  white  in  rosin  smoko,  over  which  |,„  has  mattered 
following  charm  103  times,  and  afterwards  release  it  in  the 
JieKl :  ■ 

<fo®ct  §a  ecsiC5  ©e  daasa 

<p<gs»©Ssy,  tj-qs-f  ©S  ©sa©af( 

sod  Sidmu  ©csnSSg  o  a©ar,  ®»3e©  s)g 

£3©©1  q0d>«8©rf®s»Sj©:5t  saSsrt  coat  gcV 

©»to,  ©i-!e.o!o,  fg  ®Ksf««dc8t  ^  ®lKJewt '«  ®©  ©aaewrf 

6,253)3-1 $•  ad®s3td©j. 

O'nncimo!  By  the  power  of  Lord  Buddha  who  came  to  dispel  the 
pestilence  of  the  great  city  Wisiiln,  this  very  day  all  ye  flower-tlies 
black  Hies,  proboscis-armed  flies,  and  earth  grubs  of  this  field,  away’ 

away  (otfu,  &}u)  ;  stay  not.  Let  it  bo  so  !  (E'svdh).  ’  ’ 

Sum"!  Ye  llower-flies,  proboscis-armed  flies,  tiny  flies,  ash  flies,  horn 
from  the  mouth  of  Guja-humha-ttala ■  rdhsha-dewuidmi,  go,  stay  not  in 
this  field  To  the  name  of  the  Triad  (O'n  Trlll)  mu,  Katara-mma 
Dcviyo  (  iJaranct),  Be  it  go  !* 

(*> 

The  following  well-known  g&th&vsa  is  recited  108  times  over 
some  sand,  which  is  strewn  in  the  field  at  dusk,  while  four  lamps 
(.he  oil  used  having  been  prepared  without  being  tasted)  are  kept, 
burning  at  its  four  corners  : —  "  1 

esaSoOiKi  C5S?d<5S),, 
t^4S0caK,  ceeoSbe, 

«§cx7ic£'©c3) 

£>G)o  g©jtg«3)»s3-, 

Abstain  fr,  in  all  sin  ; 

Acquire  merit : 

Purify  the  heart  : 

1  itis  the  Buddha's  commandment, 

“  Evil  swells  the  debts  to  pay. 

Good  delivers  and  acquits 
Shun  evil,  follow  good;  hold  sway 
Over  thyself.  This  is  the  way.” 

( Light  of  Asia. ) 

ij  '.T0Ugi,0U'  the  performance  of  this  kema,  and  until  next  morn- 
^7p8rson  su  occupied  must  not  converse  with  anybody. 

*** tni'hivo!.  !-ery  C,’?rul  l,Cfri,,s  with  t!,e  words  On  Tri?}  which  in  Sanskrit 

^'PIHsrs  of  that  Tv”  •I**  T™U*”  The  Ka^^s  »ot  being  wor- 

,  antl  I10t  understanding  the  purport  of  the  words,  but 

?!'i0l>nleso  i  m  S°me  "T‘°rions  ma«ical  properties,  freq  tent'y  add  them 
*Jt’“vri|lc,|  .  Ianils*  >n  which  the  virtues  and  omnipotence  of  Buddha  are 
'cry  grandiloipienl  style,  to  the  exclnsion.  of  ih,.SP  nf  the  Ilinthi 
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(«0 

With  red  sandalwood,  ground  to  powder,  tins  stanza  is  written 
on  a  rabdna,  or  the  drum  ot  a  tom-!  old  •  ■ 

«903s)!fi6S^casJD  aSsstt,®  c£s>s»  coS-saS 

esjsxwso^S  £St££&»<>©  S0S)S>®o9j  Qaqsi&SS 
©•ojesojeisocS  ©  Seci  §,>sick3j  ©f$JtS  £»mr&  {pe3@S>abas».o;<. 
^qi^caoGKSj  ds3<n«c=«9.tn»  ©©VS5S3  43®wJ<a  {sSafSenM-sg.  1 

By  the  receiving  of  perceptive  power  (in  religions  studies)  these 
three  (false)  pursuits,  viz.,  worldly  desires,  doubts,  and  unorthodox 
observances,  are  dispelled  :  he  escapes  from  the  sufferings  of  the  four 
hells  :  he  is  incapable  of  committing  the  six  great  sins.  In  the  Sanglu, 
this  gem-like  state  is  noble.  13y  this  truth  may  all  (sentient)  beings 
benefit. 

A  lamp  fed  by  mitcl  (oil  of  the  Bassia  latifolia),  which  has 
been  hallowed  by  the  recital  of  the  gdthdwa  over  it.  is  placed  in 
the  field  inside  a  mal-pelak  (temporary  altar  decked  with  leaves 
ami  flowers).  At  dusk  a  man  should  walk  round  the  field  repeat-  | 
ing  the  same  stanza  and  beating  the  said  tom-tom  with  a  piece  I 
of* hayila-vela  (creeper).  This  done,  he  must  retire  by  the  entrance 
he  came  in  at,  closing  it.  and  sleep  that  night  in  ah  mi  tenanted 
house. 

(5.) 

The  Kamata.  ok  Threshing-Floor. 

When  they  are  to  tread  their  corn,”  writes  Knox  (p.  11),  “  they 
choose  a  convenient  adjoining  place.  Here  they  lay  out  a  round 
piece  of  ground,  some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  foot  over,  from 
which  they  cut  away  the  upper  turf.  Then  certain  ceremonies  are 
used.  First  they  adorn  this  place  with  ashes  made  into  flowers 
and  branches  and  round  circles.  Then  they  take  divers  strange 
shells  and  pieces  of  iron,  and  some  sorts  of  wood,  and  a  bunch  ot 
betel  nuts  (which  are  reserved  for  such  purposes)  and  lay  all 
these  in  the  very  middle  of  the  pit,  and  a  large  stone  upon 

them.”  9 

See  also  Mr.  Brodie’s  Paper  in  C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1849,  p.  25, 
and  Davy’s  Ceylon,  p.  275  (where  a  wood-cut  is  given). 

triad.  Sometimes,  however,  the  names  of  Brahma,  Vishnu.  Sfva,  and  otM! 
Hindu  deities  are  found  mixed  with  those  of  Buddha  and  other  BuddhW1 
divinities  in  irretrievable  confusion  in  tlie  same  charm.  Nearly  every  charts 
Sanskrit,  Sinhalese,  or  Tamil,  ends  with  K’stdh — a  corruption  of  the  Sanskf1 
Svriba,  corresponding  to  “Amen”  in  meaning.  (C.A.S.  Jonrn.  1865-6.  P-® 
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ylucb  the  same  ceremonies  have  been  noted  in  India 
Jdangal  panni  svtli  seyti 
Itta  pida  mitile 
Adanga  nirum  puje  seytu 
Arun  davangal  pannuvir 
“  Clearing  a  place,  an  altar 
Ye  raise  upon  the  site  ; 

And  heaping  ashes  on  it, 

Perform  ye  many  a  rite.’’ 

(•‘Tamil  Popular  Poetry,”  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  I.) 

«  When  Gonds,  Kurkus,  or  Bharias  start  together  in  their  til/i 
crops,  they  take  with  them  some  ashes  and  Indiau  corn  seeds,  and 
as  they  go  along  they  keep  making  circles  with  the  ashes,  and  place 
iu  their  centre  the  seeds  of  the  corn.  1  his  practice  is  supposed  to 
keep  away  all  the  bad  will  of  the  devas”—  (Notes  on  the  Bharias, 
by  C.  Scanlan.  Assistant  Surveyor,  in  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  I.  p.  159.) 

According  to  Mr.  levers  (C.  A.  S.  Journ.  1880,  p.  52.  Diagram) 
the  figure  described  on  the  threshing-floor  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  Kegalla  District  consists  of  no  less  than  seven  concentric 
circles  with  four  cross  lines. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  departure  from  the  diagram  usually  seen 
elsewhere.  Throughout  the  low-country  not  more  than  lhree 
concentric  circles  with  two  diameters  between  the  cardinal  points 
would  seem  to  be  drawn. 

Precise  directions  regarding  the  preparation  of  a  threshing-floor 
are  laid  down  iu  the  MuhurUa-chintdmavi  (stanzas  257-2Gi)  : _ 

E. 
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•  • 

w. 

257 


<?I9  ra©  svaosrt  &&  gg  Q 

Sg  yen  0 

jgcSi  S  0 

snc££  mw  fc», ge©(*  0 
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80  253©  Cf<eO«6  233080  ©£3)023  Bu&ss)o 
8t8©.iDj02£3  gS^^'0253  25)0  <f0  isS 
Sit;;BS(^a;®  ©cdciSSdi-s#)  csS©0 

©3J-45S33)  :£) ©253 ©Otf?  5SS0-^©CC3 

259 

®e<5  580di  enSg  ©»)C»23*  s® 

©tsd^en  cojd2C»2&-3® cs>^o  30’® 

«d  cadi  .0)235  ojdic;  ga©eid50  ©cn 
25)d  25)0©  S  Oi8  g©©<cs  ©2S3©0 

260 

ga  aStsjq  ©i<?25)c®srt  <*d«f£> 

2S3a  2352>2^CS)0  ©ScS  ©233d  C323D  <fl 

ga  C252®2^  Sg©?*?  2? 3505  253 d©C) 
oaQsgdi  ed3©td  ©osJOj  ss©  <fd2sJo 


g©^  ClSfJS?  < ptd  2333  23Dc525)d  CSS))  p 

©S33©<?  ©q@25?  tS8©0£3  gq  ©<3  «2^  s 

qoSsj&sr  <r©  38®  25?  gdL2S©2a»  P 

«0(?<SS@c9Sr  tag  qtq  £23  «3®2aO  S 

To  make  a  Threshing-floor. 

Draw  three  circles  and  two  diameters  between  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  place  the  twenty-eight  nfliet  in  the  four  directions  on  the 
sides  of  the  lines.  Calculate  the  threshing-floor  circle  towards  the  right 
from  the  nehata  on  which  the  sun  stands,  starting  from  the  East. 

258. 

The  sixteen  tifkel  standing  on  the  outer  and  second  circular  spac« 
towards  the  four  directions  are  profitless  and  bad  :  likewise  the  eig 
on  the  third  space  :  the  middle  four  are  fortunate.  Reckon  Soiitlnvsr 
from  East  to  West  finishing  again  at  East. 

259. 

Of  the  16  portions  of  ground  described  by  ancient  sages*  selccUhoJ 

*  The  sixteen  portions  of  land,  as  given  in  the  Mdgdmatat/a,  are  th« 
following : — Sinhakaraya,  Sarakaraya,  Urahmakaraya,  Subhrrfkiiraya.  «■ 
kuraya,  Gdndlmrvikdraya,  Chatnilotraya,  I’atrakaraya,  Kara-,  '  ' 
Chaturtvdkarayn,  Rrikshamukhdkitraya,  Trisulakdraya,  Gangn'kdraya.  -  ^ 
karaya,  Kurinmakaraya,  Nandakdraya.  Jalatalakaraya.  lo  these  11 '  ° vjjing 
times  added  Karatalakaraya,  A'yatandkarayo.  In  pdtla-beditna,  on  1 
into  building  lots,  the  subdivisions  arc:— Bnihma-piidaya,  1  >l  !  ft 6isf, 
Mannssiya-padaya,  Treta-piidaya,  of  which  (lie  last  is  never  selected  «» 
nor  those  portions  of  the  others  called  technically  dfl:  and  haivta. 
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■  „  East  and  North.  Choose  a  lucky  hint*  in  Tmm/urn  n?k?t  (Uttava- 
^'j^Uitarasala,  Cttarapntupu)  on  Guru  (Thursday).  The  tlireshing- 

f"  '  ,|uis  constructed  will  ensure  success  as  desired. 

floor 

260. 

In  the  midst  oi  fortunate  Ramha  (Brahma)  portion,  dig  the  arahvala 
•t  .protection  hole’),  clear  the  boundary  drain,  and  have  the  arakgala 
Guardian  stone’)  brought  and  placed  by  the  hands  of  a  male  child  with 
,eifeot  features  like  Turnpati  (moon.) 

11  261. 

Joyfully  bathe  the  body  with  perfumed  water:  there  sacrifice  duly 
t0  the  demons,  offer  ashes  charmed  by  mantras ,  and  encircle  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  with  a  thread  hallowed  by  the  Navas; u na-gathdva. 

The  MS.  front  Pasdun  Kdrale  gives  a  somewhat  different  dia- 


E. 


©25>3  3?©s3  ©g©tgjsj0Ki  <»0  <vg£)  C00  ,cq 

«<S  ©l<£  <I©233ta33t23?  ££©  C30  ©0©2»SlJ  C5 

2£|j£®23?03  2^3 -S3  3  £a©253d  O) 

®t^  5330SS  £3233  ©©©0023?  £233  2$?<a  g] 

7  hrcshing-Jioor  Diagram. 

u  (1.?bt  »(k;t  next  the  twelve  at  the  cardinal  points  are  unlucky, 
flie^t!  t*llt  *'le  ln','t'*e  eight  nekrt  will  bring  luck.  Place  liivi  (sun)  at 
JEsc]"l1  (starting  point)  and  calculate  Southwards.  Thus  counting, 
Ve  fhe  threshing-floor  diagram. 

«tUle^ro,0Se*'*  suppose  that  the  same  seven  gods  to  whom  the  supervision 
hHg  j'  '*  ot  the  week  are  appropriated,  preside  over  each  successive  seven 
gCSlnning  from  that  one  to  whom  the  day  belongs,  but  in  the  following 
is?’  ^ enns>  Mercury,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars.”— C.  A.  S. 
85fi-S,  I-.  182.) 
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(J.) — The  Andukeri'ma  Ceremony. 

The  form  of  the  A'ndukerima  ceremony  (thoujih  not  known 
under  that  name)  as  practised  in  the  Siyan6  Kdrale  differs  to  sotn® 
extent. 

After  the  corn  is  threshed  and  before  removing  the  straw  from 
the  kamala,  five  cultivators,  each  taking  a  drti,  repeat  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  thrice  : — 

§5c,  ©juhss ©>®3t  aSJsDQCBg&SbSst  £>0@©S)J3t  satrf  Shansi 
©q3  ragSa)  ©ofdicorSj 

S^Sa)i  dssteojfl  eqe-oeS  sjsieocS  oddatSi  aetcstS*  ».rfeo«8^ 
&8£hq  oiQ  a)Q=&Qz3  woaaSt  ©smcss!  sse, 

£/)£>, §00  <^©> 

qdi  <jiS  sgSao  $t3 
ds?  8ij 

«ag60  tSsa  0’<:;©3  e.iarS/Qr  eissreotat  <jdi 
©@;os?  cd3  at-issi  ©><£>{&> 

cedev^©«3«st83  ©rar0O30)  <fi0S  II 

©qGiasHad  ©fflrst  qsrtaadj 
©i^Setcof  S>iS) 3383 
©>cnrS©tsf  3i£i*sdrf3 

©,®C>©©  ddss©4330 
jeso  csiaotS  ©cog 


JWrfn  wd  n  elm  I  in  Samanalagaluboifin  ela  migon  sal  banak  gennavd  eksi 
desi  tunsiyen  sali  muda  porn  gdvd  elaval  fra  biju  vajd  ekpeti  depeti 
lunpeti  paspeli  sapeti  satpetidl  baiidialrd  pidi  hirtvfda  pfsi  kalavifak 
sassava  goyan  kapd  kalavifuta  damn. 

l)eli  dfti  knmana  deli 
Dan  dfti  ridi  deli 

Katupila  niha  demata  hobbe  boson  deli 

Menan  dfti  pasak  genii 

Pas  denek  sita  kola  said  elafi 

Denneh  gon  dahkati 

Deviyd  veda  sititi 

Ooviyd  vetja  karati 

JlJedd  me  raja  kamalata 

ltd  yahapati  poll. 

Seven  yokes  of  white  buffaloes  having  been  brought  from  Adam  s  fC1*^  ( 
at  Mdnekata  on  Sunday,  when  the  first,  second,  and  third  plough'®?® 
have  been  performed,  and  the  mud  levelled,  with  pdru,  channels  °In  I1^  *  Lj 
seed  sown,  the  paddy  (plants)  risen  to  their  first,  second,  third,  fo“r  JB 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  nodes,  and  become  pregnant  with  cars,  the  13 ^ 
appeared  and  the  grain  matured.  After  the  threshing-floor  ha*  I 
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repared  and  the  crop  reaped  and  placed  on  the  threshing-floor,  five 
erSOiis  separate  the  straw  (from  the  paddy)  with  five  dfti — 

Deli,  dfti,  what  deli  f 
Gold  deli,  silver  dfti, 

Katupila,  nika,  demata,  kobbe,  boson  deli. 

'faking  five  of  these  deli, 

Five  (men)  stand  and  toss  the  corn: 

Two  (men)  drive  the  bullocks  : 

The  god  looks  on  : 

Cultivators  work . 

May  manifold  return  attend  this  royal  kamala  this 
(harvest)  time ! 


Compare  the  Harvest  song  (Hutlari)  of  the  Coorg  ryots 
(Gover’s  Folk-songs  of  Southern  India,  p.  1 21)  : _ 

“  1’  irst  they  pray  that  God's  rich  grace 
Still  should  rest  upon  their  race. 

Waiting  till  the  gun  has  roared 
Milk  they  sprinkle,  shouting  gay, 

Pule  !  Pole  !  Denari ! 

Multiply  thy  mercies,  Lord  ! 


C11-)— The  AmAket6  Ceremony. 


It  is  interesting  to  find  an  analogous  custom,  mutatis  mutandis, 
existing  to  this  day  in  many  rural  districts  of  England,  and’ 
markedly  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

The  custom  of  “crying  the  neck”— a  relic  of  old  heathen 
worship,  whether  of  Teutonic  or  Celtic  origin,  to  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  earth’s  fruits— is  thus  described  in  Mrs.  Bray’s 
*’  J  rad  it  ions  of  Devonshire”  : — 

’When  the  reaping  is  finished,  towards  evening  the  labourers 
select  some  of  the  best  ears  of  corn  from  the  sheaves.  These  they 
tie  together,  and  it  is  called  the  nack.  The  reapers  then  proceed 
°.a  hiSh  P^ace*  ^ie  mau  who  bears  the  offering  stands  in  the 
®>dst,  and  elevates  it,  while  all  the  other  labourers  form  them- 
56  ves  into  *  circle  about  him.  Each  holds  aloft  his  hook  and  in 


^moment  they  all  shout  these  words  :  Arnack  (or  ah  naclt), 
arnack;  wchaven  (pronounced  wee-hav-en),  wehaven 
eJ‘ren.  This  is  repeated  three  several  times.” 

meaning  “  a  bunch  of  ears  of  corn,”  when  thus  coupled 
Vel/  We,la<ten  expresses  either  a  wish  for  a  prosperous  (Norse, 
*,;“*"*)  harvest,  or  the  joy  that  its  labours  are  ended  (we- 


le~‘0-  See  Notes  aud  Queries,  5th  Series,  Vols.  VI..  IX. 
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(8.) 

Bali,  or  Dues. 

Strictly  speaking,  orthodox  Buddhists  are  enjoined  to  set  ap, 
from  their  “  worldly  goods”  five  dues  (bait)  : 

•  1.  R&ja-baliya,  the  tithe  due  to  the  king. 

2.  Deva-balii/a,  the  portion  offered  to  the  gods. 

3.  Rdti-baliya,  the  share  given  to  kiusfolk. 

4.  Atitlii-baliya,  the  guests’  or  wayfarers’  portions. 

5.  Pubba- Preta-baliya,  the  portiou  allotted  to  the  shades 

the  departed.  .  ,  „ 

Of  these  bait,  the  first  three  are  specially  required  of  cul, 
vators  :  the  other  two  should  be  discharged  by  all  penana. 

The  Raja-baliya  ought  to  be  paid  over  in  the  field  itself ;  t 

rest  at  home. 

In  former  times  grants  of  land  were  apportioned  by  the  Km 
t0  different  Dcvdles  and  Koyils,  where  distinct  gods  were: 
infrequently  worshipped. 

Thus,  to  this  day,  the  adjoining  hamlets  of  Kalutara,  on  t 
n0rth  and  south  of  the  Kahigagga,  retain  the  names  Dcsapun ij 
DesuHara,  and  Veldpura.  The  former  is  said  to  derive  its  nan 
from  Devasdstra,  a  synonym  of  Vibhisana,  brother  of  Ravan 
l  lie  mythical  ruler  of  Lanka  and  abductor  of  Sita  ;  the  latter  fri 
the  war  on  the  seaboard  (  Veld)  in  which  Kanda  Kumara  al 
rendered  substantial  aid  to  the  bereaved  Rama  against  Ravat 
On  this  account  it  is  asserted  that  Kataragama  Dcviyo  is  esf 
dally  honoured  south  of  the  Kalngatjga* 


Incantations  used  in  Deviyannk  Danaya. 

(I.)— 

sgisaas  esitSssMSssf- 

453©®54S3SS  KSiScsm  <jdm®a»  »©©>»®§S:«». 

<J063(5  ! 

1.  £S3£K,433.|jo84rf  •.  II 

SdaaafisnC09833  II 

§dsjq  esSiS«»®35»l  g£03jQ  : 

§023>CP  <jtoeasK>  tf^diss>Qp: 

qiaos ss>d  taSSSosna-so  ss>Cv> :  ^  ^^fa)! 

qaasaO  {pjgSicssn®  saQsqcnxzsv 

•  The  aliove  ingenious  but  fanciful  derivations  are  given  Cor  "bat* 
are  worth. 
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„  e&q  ^  eheDtSSin  sxsSadT 

-  -^,a<s®5©4df4OT®»340sJ®(a3jco! 

***~  J  Bates*® 03; 

fiwSdq  aseba  a^d-S&SS : 

3  oB»sf  Shtas&uaausKidn  tgSM-^SteudS 

^^et®®*3404^3®53^88  ®S®*453345*®30  jSt8ffl«34o«i(3§S)  eon<55 

JCti  6ste4S3S303  .- 

dcsSdq  fissSiS  3c,d-.<5?>03  : 

845*0534534003  : 

4.  s)Sq  eq&qyec^O  <f$Sadi  os@q®Bd;©3fea©c3343s* 

Q4ste5*4330S:  ’ 

Sca3d^  aaSjS  0c,d<5»08 ; 

8i5*C53  404003: 

5.  e>i)q  d£E)de«a8d3  tjSgS  0,5)8840  &c£>d 
S3siSs>sit», 

8ste4DS308 : 

SatBdq  isaSiS  Se^d^SS : 

045*05345*45303 : 

6.  ea2q  ©®®  #e»*aj«f*3°®3  eSSafesSo^  e33c.®e«3 

8^»<r«d3®e*q>di  aih.ofe»#§a  tt$aqc8J4333j0!534S*©3®c5t  ei**8 
o4i?Sacso*  §0oso»4O«  es,^Sa;S®tftoa>®cM4D4s*  Bes-'i&A 

*Vst8a®*  w^cros  ^dm^gSd 

etieteSsjibS  d5s,GfcG <s3®  Mo3a  rodie)® ie3S35diaD0  0£0jSa<a®em 
S^<g;?®Bd>©8teo33c834J3'S*  84345*43, 

845*053  45*  45303 : 

Qxddq  43ffi©j@  Q^d sS03 : 

®<S,C«=>  paasida)  ©d8>G»0 

esi, ffl300  (333(51,, (3,00° SG©SaS,sa 

— «c*e  «m*«k22 

845*05345*4003: 

8»0d(S  «a®3§  ®c,d<s383 : 

8  „  845*3345*45303: 

§fi®045*6)  §SS)0 

WSSta  c3)<siq035®3f'scv0ca34S34,-f0(Eia3£3j 
64£kSi5}«303 : 


Sos0dq  43®®3  0  0cd<^®3  : 

8.  0,  84S3<B45Ta3®3  : 

®E®“S>  ^oqi®3®0,  4404530  #ajc,4rrc4rr® 

<33Cc00  S0,d^ 


B3?CD45?45303  : 

8o®d^  «>®j0  ®ed<£&08. 
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Nam6  Ta/tsa  Bhagavatu  Arahato  Snmmd  Sam  Buddhassa.  j| 
Permission !  I 

1 .  Be  tlioii  Buddha  to  the  end  of  a  kalpa : 

Be  thou  Buddha  for  immeasurable  time : 

Be  thou  Buddha  whilst  sun  and  moon  exist  : 

Be  thou  Buddha  for  a  thousand  full  halpax  : 
for  a  thousand  intermediate  halpax  : 
fur  a  thousand  samavarxhaptanu  halpax  : 
for  a  thousand  dyu-varxhaptana  halpax  ! 

2.  O  Sahampati,  mighty  lord  Brahma,  who  with  one  finger  suppo 

these  10,000  universes  ( sahwala ),  ■ 

accept  onr  merits  : 
pardon  our  oll’euces  : 
hear  us  1 

3.  O  illustrious  Vishnu,  great  heavenly  king,  who  residest  on  Vaji. 
kundika  Mount,  listen  to  the  prayers  addressed  to  thee, 

accept  our  merits : 

&c.,  &c. 

4.  0  Sakra,  mighty  king  of  heaven,  lord  of  two  god-worlds, 

accept  our  merits  : 

&c.,  &c. 

5.  O  great  heavenly  king  I'svara,  the  presiding  deity  of  the  I'snn 
cycle  of  twenty  years, 

accept  our  merits  : 

&c.,  &c. 

C.  O  great  Vishnu,  heavenly  king,  who  art  seatedst  on  the  back  of  i 
full-grown  garuda,  of  blue  colour,  of  eminent  valour,  who  measured!* 
out  this  Lanka  in  three  footsteps,  when  entrusted  to  thee  by  m 
heavenly  king  Sakra,  during  the  existence  of  Buddhism,  of  ool 
omniscient,  true,  and  perfect  Lord  Buddha,  1  eacher  of  the  US 
Worlds  ( Buddha-sesanaya )  that  will  last  5,500  years,  to  show  to  W 
inhabitants  of  this  glorious  Lanka  the  path  to  the  bliss  of  the  gre» 
“death-ceasing”  Nirvana, 

accept  our  merits : 
tic.,  &c. 

7.  O  Kataragama  Kandaswami,  of  the  race  of  the  four  gods,  Up^l* 
(Vishnu),  Saman-boksalla,  Vibhisana,  and  illustrious  Nariiyana  M  ^ 
gama  Kandaswami,  who  presidest  over  Devundara  Devale,  ^ 
Kataragam  Devale,  Kuda  Kataragam  Devalc,  Punnsswaram  l  ^ 
Sellaudawa,  liankanda,  Ridikanda,  Meuikgaygava,  Triiiigaygara.  ^ 
vegayguga,  Tembilivimanaya,  Kiri  Vehera,  listen  with  divine  gl'a“B 
ness  to  the  prayers  addressed  to  thee, 

accept  our  merits  : 

&c.,  &c. 
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O  heave" !y  king  Nata,  who  hopest  to  become  a  Buddha  when  five 

?' ‘  have  expired, 

ktilp0‘  accept  our  merits  : 

&c.,  &c. 

P  heavenly  king  Raman,  presiding  over  Ramantakuta  Parvata 
S;  •,  Peak),  I livignhava,  sacred  lotus-liko  Rair.anala  Srfpida 

£& . . 

accept  onr  merits  : 

&c%t  &c. 
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i  y,^lnna~Tl  very  disjointed  and  hardly  intelligiblo  account  of 
■rth  ig  used  during  the  “Kiri,  itaravima '*  ceremonial. 
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*  A  mere  fragment  in  verse  of  the  story  of  I’attini,  recited  subseqnf^^a 
the  yddinna  given  above.  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  goddess  see  "tI 
Pattini-h,$Ua. 
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10.  <a©gSc929  99 5  0303®  37  ©«7  <5.3^8, 

11.  88  an  ©go  ©*33  962  O303OT37  ©js7  ep^aS. 

12.  93i£tg33d£  9£S  O3  03<as7  ©s7  grg 08. 

J3.  903S3©gSS  9SS  0303® 37  ©£S7  gsgccS. 

14.  o3s7©gSg  9®6  0303® 957  ©ay  g3gag. 

15.  8£395t53©g8  tSS  0303® CTf  ©aJ  <J3<®!»3. 

16.  ®4S3©gS©af  9S 5  03 03® 37  ©13J  g3go3. 

17.  ot379929©gS  cfiS  0303® o7  ©oj  ^s^aS. 

18.  03990©gS  9Sf S  C303®  957  ©3T  <f3^«8. 

19.  ©g©03g  ©gS^  &Q  O303®9S7  ©95rf 

20.  3o®0©g8g  03 03® 37  ©srf 

1.  “  Parted  from  my  spouse,  I  am  left  alone  : 

Left  to  stille  my  heart’s  love  : 

Left  with  the  grief  born  on  that  day _ ” 

Thus  mourneth  Pattini. 

2.  "  Jly  spouse  has  gone  to  trade 

To  the  great  city  .Madura. 

IIow  many  gows  is  it  distant? 

Say,  Kali ;  comfort  me. 

8-  Like  the  hare  in  moon  midst, 

So  lived  we  in  fond  love. 

My  spouse  is  a  good  helpmate; 

Why  comes  he  not  to  this  day  ? 

*■  “  Offered  they  not  for  the  bracelets  ? 

Has  change  come  o’er  His  mind  ? 

Or  mayhap  some  other  sorrow 
Has  delayed  my  lord." 

iping  tears  that  well  in  her  oyes, 

-Leeks,  body,  back,  all, 

H’en  to  her  foot’s  sole, 

L'fdess  as  a  log  remain. 

To  milk  the  cow  she  forbiddeth, 

°ugh  the  calves  stand  lowing ; 
reeking  the  pinfolds  they  burst  forth, 

')  ‘ens  they  scamper  home. 
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7.  The  ground  is  hoed  and  neatly  trimmed, 
Pure  white  sand  brought  and  strewn  ; 
For  the  advent  feast  of  holy  1’attini. 
Descend  to  this  city  dispelling  evil ! 

8.  By  irdi  with  the  bracelets  she  came  ; 

By  irdi  came  she  on  foot ; 

By  irdi  the  bracelets  shone  like  fire. 
Guard  and  bless  us,  1’attini ! 

9.  0  sun  god  !  accept  our  milk  offering  : 
Pardon  the  faults  thou  kuowest : 

Bestow  happiness  on  these  patienta  : 

O  Sun  god!  accept  our  milk  offering. 

10.  O  Moon  god  !  &c. 

11.  O  Vishnu!  &e. 

12.  O  KandaKumara!  &c. 

13.  O  Nata!  &c. 

14.  O  Saman  !  &c. 

15.  O  Vibhisana  !  &c. 

16.  O  Ganadevi !  &c. 

17.  O  Pattiui !  &c. 

18.  D  Vasala  Devi !  &c. 

19.  O  Devol  Devindu !  &c. 

20.  O  Mapgala  Devindu  !  &c. 


Story  of  RalaiiAmi. 

Long  ago  in  Kosgama,  a  village  of  the  Western  Province, 
there  lived  a  man  of  respectable  birth,  called  Kuda  Ralahami,  wlw 
was  suffering  from  the  worst  form  of  that  loathsome  disease^ 
para/igi.  This  man,  as  an  outcast,  was  forced  to  live  alone,  apart 
from  haunts  of  men.  in  a  pela,  or  small  hut,  for  fear  lest  others 
might  be  cursed  with  the  same  complaint.  His  meals  were  ever# 
day  brought  and  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  elevation  not  far  frt>®‘ 
the  pela,  by  his  relations,  who  shunned  his  very  sight,  under 
belief  tlmt  his  mere  glance  falling  on  them  would  suffice  to  cot#" 
municate  the  fell  disease. 

One  cold  rainy  evening  an  dndiyd,  or  fakir,  took  shelter  undjfl 
his  roof,  and  to  keep  them  both  warm  kindled  a  fire  near  the  hurdj 
shelf  (wessa)  on  which  Ralahami  slept,  laying  himself  d°^g 
close  by.  During  the  night  the  pela  took  fire,  and  the 
perished  in  the  fla.ine.s.lhe  leper  barely  escaping  with  his  lifcunkM 
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,jie„ext  morning  the  man  who  brought  his  meal  as  usual  found 
(la  hum*  <°  llie  6r0,,ud  a,ul  the  charred  remains  of  a  human 
the.l’_  This  he  naturally  concluded  to  be  Ralahami,  and  returned 
h°iue  with  the  news  to  the  relations,  who  were  secretly  glad  to  be 
'‘j  0f  the  burden. 

.Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  man,  who  had  been  the  whole  day  in 
be  jangle  without  food  or  clothing,  made  his  way  at  night  to  his 
0wn  home,  anti  knocked  at  the  door.  To  his  surprise  the  door  was 
shut  again  as  soon  as  opened,  and  a  voice  said  :  “  Plush  !  Ralaha- 
wj.who  was  burnt  to  death,  has  come  back  to  revenge  himself  on  us 
as  a  Mala- Yakd."  Understanding  by  this  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  p.  ople  to  believe  that  he  was  still  alive, 
especially  in  his  enforced  nakedness,  he  resorted  to  a  plan  for 
securing  a  regular  supply  of  food  and  of  milk,  of  which  bo 
was  in  special  need,  as  from  its  coolness  it  would  give  him  at  least 

temporary  relief. 

The  following  night  stealthily  entering  a  cattle  enclosure,  he 
managed  to  drive  out  unobserved  some  young  calves,  and  to 
tether  them  in  the  jungle.  The  next  morning  the  owners  missing 
the  calves,  made  every  search  for  them,  but  in  vain.  A  day  or 
two  after  the  leper  cautiously  approached  at  dead  of  night  the 
Louses  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  robbed,  and  knocking  at  the 
doors,  said  ia  solemn  tones-“  Spare  Kuda  Ralahami  milk  and 
God  daily,  and  your  calves  will  he  found  !”  Thus  saying,  he  hid 
lam  self  before  they  could  open  their  doors,  and  see  who  knocked. 
As  they  could  not  discover  anyone  near  about,  with  innate  suporsti- 
tiousness  the  cattle-owners  imagined  that  some  deity  or  demon 
d  filched  the  calves  and  thus  notified  his  wants.  The  following 
•  .  lereforc.they  took  care  to  provide  milk  and  rice  for  RdlahSmi 
n  In,  part  allowed  the  calves  to  stray  back  to  the  pinfold 

that  on Seatin8  C°UtinUC,i  f°  '°"S  "S  he  Jived>  said 

commonly  k  ol!  was  metamorphosed  into  KuU-Yahd,  more 
VevdM  „  '  the  names  Kudd-Rdlahdmi  or  Kosgama 

We  have  10m.offmn"8  of  milk  are  greatly  acceptable, 
would  folio,  "c.  lmProl,abl7  here  (with  just  such  divergence  as 
‘^counterpart  ' '°  niUure  of  ths  respective  religious  beliefs) 
lUries  Past  our  <•  R?b“  ,G0Ot]fel:°W’”  for  whom  not  many  ceu- 
mhk,”»  an.) 6'andilmes  maids  were  wont  to  set  a  bowl  of 

l“  tCr,:‘Hok*<>bli"”  ”  “  Shakespeare 

— — . _ ‘  r  1U  th®  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 


Ddb  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
‘  °  '  arn  his  cream  howl  duly  set.” — V Allegro. 


